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Now, Therefore, |, Harry S$. Truman, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby 


proclaim that Saturday, 20 May 1950, shall 
be known as Armed Forces Day .. . | call 
upon my fellow citizens . . . to participate in 
exercises expressive of our recognition of the 
skill, gallantry, and uncompromising devotion 
to duty characteristic of the Armed Forces in 
carrying out their missions. 


From the President’s Proclamation of 
the first Armed Forces Day 
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ECONOMY MAKES SENSE 


By 


GENERAL JosEPH T. McNARNEY 


Chairman, Department of Defense Management Committee 


URING war, men and money are in a sense unlimited. 

They are provided willingly by the people to avert defeat 
while we mobilize, and to save lives and treasure by shortening 
the period of the war. During peace, however, neither men 
nor money can be expended at a rate which would endanger 
the maintenance of a healthy national economy—-lest we lose 
the peace. This fact makes it mandatory that our defense 
expenditures be held to the very lowest level compatible with 
our national security. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the postwar period of 
demobilization and readjustment has been difficult. In the 
light of changed world conditions, our strategic concept was 
necessarily reoriented. A rebalancing of the air, sea and 
land forces along with their essential support and mobilization 
base was required. Thinking, procedures and habits which 
became more or less fixed during the war, when time was the 
dominating element and forces and weapons were limited 
only by our capacity to produce, had to be changed. 

By the time the Department of Defense was created on 10 
August 1949, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had, to all intents and 
purposes, resolved many of the problems of strategic reorienta- 
tion. But change in our thinking, habits and methods had 
lagged. Excess overhead, duplication, overlapping, wasteful 
procedures, nonessential facilities were and are still with us. 
These represent a dead loss, contributing nothing to the 
national security. They represent, first, dollars which could 
be used to increase combat effectiveness and, secondly, sav- 
ings which are necessary if we are to hold military expendi- 
tures to a level compatible with both our national security and 
a healthy national economy. 

What progress have we made? On 10 August 1949, the mili- 
tary budget for fiscal year 1950 was before the Congress. 
It asked for new authority to spend $14,218,000,000. Addi- 
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tional unbudgeted costs of more than $300,000,000 due to pros- 
pective military and civilian pay increases, Operation Vittles 
and 1949 deficiencies had been estimated. The President had 
set the ceiling for fiscal year 1951 at $13,000,000,000. How 
could we reduce expenditures from an indicated 14.5 billion 
to 13 billion without seriously jeopardizing the Nation’s 
defense? How could we maintain the combat forces which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had set as the minimum compatible with 
national security? Only by immediate and drastic action de- 
signed, first, to eliminate excess fat and, secondly, by a more 
careful and deliberate process to transform buried fat into 
muscle. 


Therefore, the Secretary of Defense directed the services to 
phase this year’s operations into next year’s budget, to limit 
the obligation of funds in fiscal year 1950 to $13 billion and to 
plan their operations within certain announced ceilings. The 
Secretary called for the elimination of excess facilities. Thus 
far 51 have been eliminated. The release of a minimum of 
135,000 civilian employees was ordered. As of 1 March 164,000 
had been released. Finally, the Secretary directed the serv- 
ices to report in detail the effects of such cuts on their opera- 
tions. All these things have been accomplished. The new 
operating programs proposed by the services were reviewed. 
This review disclosed additional areas where savings were 
possible in order to permit increased tactical training and pro- 
curement of modern equipment. The apparent fat is rapidly 
melting away. The services, now making more efficient use 
of their money, are becoming leaner but more effective. 


What then remains to be done? Much. We are not yet 
perfect nor can we afford to remain static. Given the same 
number of dollars we can improve the effectiveness of our 
combat forces and even increase them. But given fewer dol- 
lars, we still must maintain our current overall military ef- 
fectiveness. The savings will come harder from here on out. 
They can come only if each and every individual in the Armed 
Forces realizes and comes to believe that “Economy Makes 
Sense.” 

The Management Committee was conceived in the Armed 
Forces Policy Council, the highest policy-making body in the 
military establishment. Secretaries Johnson, Gray, Matthews 
and Symington agreed in the Council on the need for an action 
group and staffed it accordingly. Secretary Gray first served 
himself and later designated Assistant Secretary Karl R. Ben- 
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detsen to serve for the Army; Secretary Matthews designated 
Under Secretary Dan A. Kimball to serve for the Navy. Sec- 
retary Symington designated Assistant Secretary Eugene M. 
Zuckert to serve for the Air Force; and Secretary Johnson ap- 
pointed me as Chairman. The Committee’s mission was simply 
stated: “To bring about progressively better use of defense 
dollars through elimination of nonessential expenditures and 
through improved management—this in order to release funds 
for increasing combat effectiveness and to provide opportunities 
to curtail overall costs.” 

To provide the Committee with expert assistance, the man- 
agement consulting firm of Robert Heller and Associates was 
retained. This firm has an outstanding record of service to 
industry, covering some 300 corporations. 


Because of its tri-service membership the Management Com- 
mittee can cut through red-tape in getting facts and in help- 
ing the Departments to put approved programs into operation. 
Through joint action by the Committee and the services on 
forty projects, 400 to 800 million dollars may be found. By 
eliminating nonessentials and improving operations, it is esti- 
mated that such an amount can be re-channeled in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force to buy weapons and equipment, and to 
improve combat potential—this without increasing the total 
cost of defense. 

The Committee has followed an “across-the-board” rather 
than a departmental approach. Areas covered by projects 
include: subsistence, clothing and equipment, training, supply 
management, personnel management, communication, trans- 
portation, medical services, facilities, research and develop- 
ment, intelligence, organization and general services. 

Projects are handled through task forces comprising both 
civilian and uniformed personnel from the military Depart- 
ments and from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. As 
examples of task force work, the Departments have saved more 
than $15,000,000 through the inactivation of 35,000 adminis- 
trative-type motor vehicles as over-age, and 2136 uniformed 
personnel were made available for other assignment. The 
Air Force requirement of 100 flying hours for pilots in non- 
tactical units was brought into alignment with the Navy stand- 
ard of 80 hours at a saving of $16,500,000 annually. 

In Washington, D. C., the Army, Navy and Air Force printing 
plants were consolidated into one shop. It operates on a work- 
ing-capital basis, each agency being billed for services rendered. 
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With 72 fewer people than were formerly employed, the con- 
solidated shop is now producing nearly 25 per cent more 
printing than its scheduled capacity. 

The most significant part of the total savings hoped for must, 
of course, be made by the military Departments themselves. 
There are many examples of steps taken by the Departments 
to get “more defense for the dollar.” The Navy, by using 
fewer but larger ships, has increased its naval reserve training 
capacity from 36,000 to 46,000 reservists a year—at an overall 
saving of $2,000,000 annually. At Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital the Army Medical Department has set up a simplified 
model overhead organization which cuts radically through red 
tape. The fundamentals of this plan can be applied to ad- 
vantage in a great number of installations. By investing $7,- 
630,000 to modernize 700 T-6 training planes, the Air Force 
was able to cancel out plans to purchase new trainers which 
had been expected to cost $40,000,000. 

The hoped-for results cannot be realized through improved 
plans and programs alone. In the final analysis, an organiza- 
tion is only as effective as the people who comprise it. Each of 
us should ask himself regularly, “If this were my own personal 
business and I were faced with a red ledger, what would I do 
to reduce costs? Where are the inefficiencies—the little ones 
as well as the big?” There are scores of ways in which opera- 
tions can be tightened up. Take such a common item as the 
administrative vehicle. How often are heavy-duty trucks used 
to transport 300 pounds of supplies? How often does a 10-ton 
vehicle transport a squad? Or the question of JIC reports— 
reports required “Just In Case”—for which there is no firm 
need but which, it is felt, “it might be nice to have.” The 
cost of reports which are never used, you and I know, runs into 
millions of dollars each year. Then there is the matter of 
preparing formal typed memoranda on the slightest excuse 
when a pencilled note with perhaps a carbon copy for record 
not only does the job quicker but saves money as well. 

The next few years are critical ones. There is a toughness 
that comes through the self-discipline of economy. We must 
have an Armed Forces team that is lean and well-disciplined. 
It is up to each of us to do his part to guard the peace within 
a price which the American people can afford. If you do 
that, you will be accomplishing a great good for the Nation 
you serve and for the service whose uniform you wear. Seen 
in this perspective, economy makes sense. 

















THREE DECADES OF 
MARINE EDUCATION 


By 


CoLoNEL Rosert B. LuCKEY 


N May 1920, the 16th Marines were dispatched from Quan- 

tico, Virginia, to southern waters to counter a threatened 
outbreak in Latin America. The USS Henderson carried these 
troops, the usual cargo of food and supplies—and something 
more. On its decks were crates of school equipment and text- 
books—strange cargo indeed for a fighting ship to be carry- 
ing for fighting men. 

Three months previously Major General John A. Lejeune, 
Commanding General of the Marine Barracks at Quantico, had 
become gravely concerned with the problem of maintaining 
morale and discipline among his troops. Many of them were 
combat veterans, now fighting only the monotony and boredom 
of peacetime garrison duty. A profitable use for their spare 
time and surplus energy was sought through activities which 
would have permanent value to the individual, to the service 
and to the Nation. 

The solution was a program of classroom study and train- 
ing in academic, scientific and vocational fields. Described by 
the post newspaper as “play or go to school every afternoon,” 
it marked the beginning of the Marine Corps Institute. For 
some years this was the only program of any of the services 
to provide off-duty educational activities for its personnel. 
Any skepticism as to the wisdom of what seemed a radical 
departure from commonly accepted troop training philosophies 
was quickly dispelled when registrations for the first courses 
far exceeded expectations. Endorsement by officers and en- 
listed men alike was positive when the troops sailing on the 
Henderson insisted that they be given the opportunity to con- 
tinue by mail the studies they had started in barracks. Per- 
manence of the program was assured when the mails from the 





COLONEL ROBERT B. LUCKEY, USMC, is Director, Marine Corps 
Institute. 
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Henderson began pouring completed lessons and new enroll- 
ments in to Quantico. 

With the success of the Henderson experiment, the program 
quickly grew from classroom training to correspondence course 
study and permitted opening the facilities of the Institute to 
the entire Corps. Every Marine was given the opportunity 
to continue his education regardless of duty station. In October 
1920, just one year after General Lejeune had assumed com- 
mand, MCI moved to Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C., 
where its headquarters still remain. Celebrating its thirtieth 
anniversary this year, the school is the oldest of its kind in 
the Armed Forces. 

Like the United States Marine Corps itself, the Institute 
was expanded greatly during World War II to meet the needs 
of an enlarged Corps. While increasing its enrollment to un- 
precedented size and establishing new records in lesson ac- 
tivity, MCI also remodeled its curriculum, developed and ap- 
plied new methods and materials, and added scores of new 
subjects. Standard courses were revamped and given fresh 
presentation with new textbooks, lesson materials and supple- 
mentary study aids. New courses and special subjects were 
added to enable the Marine to enhance his proficiency in his 
military duties and prepare himself for a profession after re- 
turning to civilian life. College subjects were introduced to 





Department of Defense Photo 


Instructors in the College English Section process their share of the 
12,000 lessons received monthly at the Marine Corps Institute. 
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meet a growing demand for higher education, and the whole 
scope of educational service was broadened, geared to the re- 
quirements of Marines on-the-go. When victory was achieved 
in 1945, more than 70,000 students were enrolled and monthly 
rates of participation were steadily increasing. 

With 30 years of experience as a foundation, a new Marine 
Corps Institute has emerged to provide greatly improved educa- 
tional services free to men of the peacetime Corps. Today 
nearly one-fourth of the Marine Corps is enrolled and the 
turnover of lesson activity compares closely with the highest 
pre-war percentages. 

Virtually every Marine Corps officer now on active duty 
had studied at least one course provided by the Institute. 
For a number of years after its establishment, all officers 
were required to complete a course in either the German, 
French or Spanish languages. Although this requirement has 
been dispensed with, officers today must study the MCI course 
in Post Exchange Accounting. 

Possessing wide professional background, the MCI staff 
members are experienced educators with high school, college 
or university teaching experience. The Institute’s own re- 
search, instructional and guidance staff writes new courses 
based on standard texts, keeps courses up to date by revision, 
examines all lessons submitted, grades all examination papers, 
advises students concerning educational aims and programs, 
and trains Marine instructors. 

Among its broad objectives, MCI courses are designed to help 
Marines complete their high school education or undertake 
advanced studies leading to college credit. They enable stu- 
dents to develop greater proficiency in military duties or pre- 
pare for civilian job opportunities. Students also may enroll 
to increase their general knowledge or merely as a hobby. 

It has been estimated that most MCI vocational courses, if 
taken independently from a civilian commercial correspond- 
ence school, would cost more than one hundred dollars each. 
Yet this service is provided free of charge to the Marine stu- 
dent. Within certain limitations, a Marine can thus obtain 
the equivalent of high school, college or technical training— 
an education that would normally cost several thousand dollars. 

Standard textbooks by recognized authorities are issued 
free to each student and become his personal property upon 
completion of a course. An MCI certificate is awarded for com- 
pletion of each course, and a diploma is presented to the 
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Marine who completes a specified group of courses in a 
particular field. 

Although the school is primarily for Marines, Navy personnel 
attached to and serving with the Marine Corps are eligible for 
enrollment. Certain Marine Reserve personnel also may 
participate, and dependents of Marine Corps officers and en- 
listed men, active or retired, may take MCI courses by paying 
the cost of the textbooks used. 

Typical of the progress that may be achieved is the ex- 
perience of one enlisted Marine—now a captain—who, in less 
than five years, submitted almost 500 lessons. He completed 
ten courses to qualify for a high school diploma and the 
equivalent of two years of college credit—all in a span of 
five years. He did not neglect his military duties either, for 
while taking these courses he rose from private to sergeant. 
Nor is the example unique. Many other cases could be cited 
to prove the value of MCI in the career advancement of 
Marines, both in and out of the service. 

The roster of MCI students currently enrolled totals more 
than the strength of two divisions. Some 11,000 lessons are 
received each month, and well over 2,000,000 lessons have been 
processed since the Institute’s beginning. By contributing to 
the esprit that is the hallmark of the finest Marine Corps tradi- 
tion, the Institute continues to play a key role in improving the 
defense capabilities of the Nation. 
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Department of Defense Photo 
The training of Marine Corps instructors by qualified civilian edu- 
cators is an integral part of the Marine Corps Institute program. 




















THE NEW ORC PROGRAM 


By 


Major GENERAL JAMES B. Cress 
Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs 


INCE the end of World War II, the turn and trend of in- 
ternational events have made it increasingly evident that 
our Nation must continue to support a military establishment 
sufficiently strong to insure our 
survival. For the last four 
years the forces of aggression 
have waged a cold war of 
nerves, spurned the coopera- 
tion which was offered and 
sought instead to impose their 
will upon the world. Because 
the United States will not be 
coerced or intimidated, there 
is no other choice except to 
again muster our strength. 
With the _ termination of 
World War II, our country did 
not retain the military power 
Mayor GENERAL James B. Cress eeded to sustain our position 
and influence in international 
affairs. Confident of an enduring peace, we yielded to wide- 
spread pressure for immediate and improvident rather than 
gradual and planned reduction in our Armed Forces. In the 
first flush of victory, there was a rapid demobilization of the 








MAJOR GENERAL JAMES B. CRESS, Executive for Reserve and ROTC 
Affairs, entered the Regular Army as a lieutenant of Engineers in 1916 and 
served overseas in World War I. In World War II he. was commanding 
officer of the 1056th Engineer Port Construction and Repair Group. He 
directed the rehabilitation of the Port of Cherbourg and of the American 
sector of the Albert Canal, and his units constructed the first railroad 
bridge across the Rhine. From July 1947 until appointed to his present 
post in January 1950, he was Commanding General, 80th Airborne Division 
(Reserve) with headquarters in Richmond. 
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Army which had fought so valiantly and so effectively in every 
theater of operation to insure future world peace. 

In these troubled days the Department of the Army has 
determined that it is more important than ever that the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps be kept at peak efficiency—ever alert and 
ever ready to carry out its primary mission in the event of 
an emergency. 


Thus, the recent announcement that the Organized Reserve 
Corps is being streamlined and its activities intensified should 
come as good news to all Reservists. Changes to be put into 
operation in the next several months will result in a material 
improvement in the overall efficiency and combat readiness of 
the Reserve. 


Full details of the new program have been announced. Ad- 
ministrative details and implementing directives are being com- 
pleted as quickly as possible. 


Summarized briefly, the new Reserve structure will provide 
an Active Reserve, an Inactive Reserve and an Honorary Re- 
serve. The Active Reserve in turn will include an Organized 
Reserve and a Volunteer Reserve. 


The Organized Reserve will be made up of personnel in 
units needed for mobilization, plus those individuals needed 
upon mobilization to augment the Regular Army units, Na- 
tional Guard units and staff agencies. The Volunteer Reserve 
will consist of individual officers and enlisted men required for 
expansion of the Army of the United States in time of emer- 
gency. This group will include currently organized training 
units. The Honorary Reserve will be made up of personnel of 
long service who request such assignment. The Inactive Re- 
serve will consist of personnel who are unable to participate 
in the Active Reserve but who will be subject to call in case 
of emergency. 

The old ORC program, formulated in 1945, was based on 
concepts which have since become outdated. That program 
contemplated a total strength of one million men in units plus 
a number of Reservists needed in key assignments in event 
of mobilization. Actually, however, the total number of in- 
dividuals actively participating in the Reserve program was 
about 250,000 as of 30 November 1949. 

The first step in the re-framing of the ORC program was an 
evaluation of the troop basis with a view to maintaining in 
peacetime only those units absolutely necessary for early 
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mobilization. Many of the more than 11,000 troop-basis units 
then existing were only small detachments composed of two or 
three members. The new troop basis consists of some 9000 
units, in contrast with the former objective of 18,000 units. 

The ORC re-study indicates that full strength implementation 
of the necessary 9000 units, requiring 146,000 officers and 
956,800 enlisted personnel, was impractical in any peacetime 
program. A desirable long-range peacetime organization of 
100 per cent officer and 50 per cent enlisted strength would 
approximate 625,000 Reservists, including 146,000 officers 
and 478,400 enlisted personnel. These 625,000 Reservists plus 
330,000 in the Volunteer Reserve give a total of 955,000. How- 
ever, though desirable, even this strength was considered of 
such size as to constitute an unnecessary drain upon the na- 
tional economy. Accordingly, the Department of the Army 
accepted a minimum strength of 367,000 men and officers with 
which the Organized Reserve Corps could maintain the in- 
tegrity of its required units and yet remain within capabilities. 
This minimum strength is the first goal and the long-range 
ORC plan develops this objective by 1956, providing funds are 
available to permit advancement. The fiscal year 1951 budget 
dictates the first year strengths as 73,500 officers and 181,500 
enlisted personnel, or a total of 255,000 Reservists in required 
ORC units. In the new ORC program there will be some Re- 
servists who will not be able to participate in active units be- 
cause of geographical location, grade and branch. Every effort 
will be made, however, to assign such interested officers to ac- 
tive units. 

In addition to this minimum figure, however, there must be 
available on M-Day some 100,000 male officers, 15,000 female 
officers, 15,000 warrant officers and 200,000 enlisted men—and 
it is this group of 330,000 that will constitute the Volunteer 
Reserve. These figures also indicate that there is ample op- 
portunity for continued participation in the new program by 
all presently active Reservists. 

The reason for establishing the number of units at 9000 
was predicated on the difficulty in attempting to build a 
large 18,000 unit organization. Also, there had been much de- 
lay in attaining progression of units from C class (officers 
only) through B class (officers and a cadre of enlisted men) 
to A class which, fully organized, had a minimum of 80 per 
cent officers and 40 per cent enlisted personnel. Under the 
new ORC plan, there will be but one required type unit—the 
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cadre type which must attain cadre status within prescribed 
time limits to insure maximum mobilization readiness. Provi- 
sion has been made for advancement of units required for early 
mobilization to a fully organized status as funds permit. The 
25 Reserve divisions and the non-divisional Table of Organiza- 
tion and Equipment units, however, will continue to have 100 
per cent officers and full enlisted cadre strengths as their goals. 


Provision also has been made under the new program for 
improving the overall promotion plan in the ORC. Promotion 
of officers has been established on a firm requirement basis 
with adequate provision for promotion in both the Organized 
and Volunteer Reserves. 

Although training units are authorized and may be retained 
in the Volunteer Reserve, the new plan further calls for the 
gradual establishment of ORC schools in major cities. At these 
installations, instruction and training will be designed to in- 
crease the efficiency of each Reservist. Nearby Government 
facilities will be used to the fullest extent possible. A model 
ORC school has been established at Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
Reports from Reserve officers serving on the faculty of the 
School are enthusiastic in their commendation of this method 
of training Reservists. 

While the lack of adequate unit facilities has in the past 
deterred the growth of the Organized Reserve Corps, progress 
is already being made through the construction this fiscal year 
of certain armories. A further building program is planned 
for fiscal year 1951 which if approved by the Congress will 
materially relieve this situation. 

As necessary regulations are released, a period of indoc- 
trination designed to familiarize everyone concerned with the 
new ORC program is still required. An indoctrination team 
having intimate knowledge of the program visited each Army 
Area during March and met with the Staffs of the Army Com- 
manders, the Military District Headquarters Staffs, the Senior 
Army Instructors, Unit Instructors and prominent Reserve offi- 
cers in an effort to get all key individuals thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the program. It is believed that a complete 
orientation is required in order to shorten the reorganization 
period and to offset any adverse criticism due to lack of under- 
standing. 

The new ORC program establishes a firm, realistic Reserve 
program which can be accomplished and which fulfills the mis- 
sion of the ORC in our present military planning. Adminis- 
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trative procedures have been simplified, reporting procedures 
are clarified, and recording and accounting systems are made 
more practicable. Simple grouping for pay purposes is planned 
and a single standard of organization which must be attained 
within certain prescribed time limits has been established for 
units. This, coupled with the regulation of assignments, should 
insure progressive development of units with consequent in- 
creased opportunities for participation. Units will be located 
where they can be supported. Realistic and adequate budget 
estimates will be facilitated through establishment of definite 
organizational policy, a firm troop basis and a planned facili- 
ties and equipment program based on actual requirements. 

Reviewed briefly, the mission of the ORC is, first of all, to 
furnish units effectively organized, trained and equipped in 
time of peace for rapid mobilization, expansion and deploy- 
ment. Such units must be of the types and numbers which to- 
gether with the Regular Army and the National Guard will 
constitute the Army of the United States. Secondly, it must 
provide additional trained commissioned and enlisted personnel 
for necessary replacement and expansion of the combat and 
service forces as long as an emergency exists. 

Among the Reserves today are many thousands of officers 
and enlisted men who are successful in business and profes- 
sional life. Many Reserve officers, leaders in their communi- 
ties, held responsible command and staff positions in the recent 
war. Because of the troubled international situation, the habit 
of thinking in military terms did not terminate when these 
officers took off their uniforms. They are today, therefore, a 
potent force which may be called upon to maintain our national 
security. 

It should be borne in mind that participation in the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps program, especially in the service units, 
provides a natural utilization of civilian skills. In this day 
of specialization the Armed Forces require more than military 
knowledge. It is only reasonable and proper that an engineer 
in civil life be selected for an engineering outfit, a telephone 
technician assigned to the Signal Corps and so on. Conversely, 
the varied training received in the Reserve proves helpful in 
civilian occupations. 

The Department of the Army recognizes the vital importance 
of the Organized Reserve Corps in maintaining effectiveness 
for national defense. Particularly is the Army appreciative 
of the service of the Reservists who are unselfishly devoting 
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a large portion of their spare time toward keeping themselves 
and their units in readiness for any emergency. 

The new ORC program is a long forward step toward achiev- 
ing maximum readiness to carry out the assigned mission. 
During the transition period from the old to the new program 
many problems will arise. Certain actions, of course, can be 
taken immediately; but there are others which may be accom- 
plished only after careful and continuing study. It is estimated 
that the transition will cover a period of about nine months. 

All the staff and field commands dealing with the new ORC 
program have a big job to do and are giving their best efforts. 
And, with the added assurance of the Secretary of the Army 
that the new program will be given full support at all levels 
of the Army Establishment, we can foresee an adequate and 
sound Organized Reserve Corps which will fulfill a role vital 
to the national security. 


AID 





TRUE UNIFICATION 


Unification is not an end in itself; it is the means by which we achieve 
greater relative security. It is not simply an administrative device for 
securing economies in military expenditures nor merely a_ streamlined 
system of double-entry bookkeeping. It is not a scheme for reducing 
the three services to a common, colorless denominator which would strip 
them of their history, their traditions or the distinction which form so 
large a part of their morale. True unification is a state of mind which 
makes all members of the Armed Forces think in terms of the whole 
national interest, not of a particular land, naval or air objective. 


The Honorable Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense 
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IN HONORED GLORY 


NDER acres of greensward in England, Holland, Belgium, 

France, Luxembourg, North Africa and the Philippines 
—wherever the tides of battle took the American armies of 
liberation—some 94,000 of our World War II dead are interred 
in permanent memorial cemeteries. Marshaled in final forma- 
tion, they will repose in settings of dignity and impressive 
solemnity beneath crosses and stars bearing a simple inscrip- 
tion—name, rank, unit, home state, and date of death. For 
the unidentified, the inscription reads: 


Here Rests 1n Honorep GLory A COMRADE IN ARMS 
Known But To Gop. 


With the passage of time, the cemeteries where World War 
II dead repose will be further marked by stately memorial 
chapels, bearing the names of those who lost their lives in 
the vicinity. In one instance, the warriors of World Wars I 
and II are interred in the same cemetery. Picturesque Suresnes 
Cemetery near Paris, the traditional site for ceremonies in 
which the French and United States governments unite in 
honoring their war dead, now serves as a memorial to those 
of both World Wars. Twenty-four unknown World War II 
dead have been reinterred there in a special plot, and two 
wings are being added to the Suresnes chapel as a shrine to 
American soldiers of both wars. 

In all nearly 360,000 Americans died overseas in World 
War II. Of these, 270,200 were members of the Army and Air 
Force; 50,365 Navy and Coast Guard; 21,725 Marines; and 7700 
civilians, merchant seamen and others. Originally, temporary 
burials were made at thousands of points throughout the world, 
wherever Americans saw action. Many were buried at sea. 
The remains of others, lost in the mountains or jungle, were 
unrecoverable. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL THOMAS NORTH has been Secretary, American 
Battle Monuments Commission since 1946. He previously served eight 
years with the Commission, opening its Paris office in 1924. 
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WAR 

Sculptured panels by Malvina Hoffman in the chapel at Epinal, France. 
Above, United States air forces (symbolized by the eagle) and ground 
forces advance on the enemy. Below, the sorrowing woman, representing 


Humanity mourning, gives comfort to the mortally wounded soldier while, 
in the background, an angel guides the departed spirits heavenward. 
SURVIVAL OF THE SPIRIT 
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The American Graves Registration Service, under direction 
of the Quartermaster General, was given the task of recovering 
as many bodies as possible and attempting to identify them by 
every means known to science. By the middle of 1947, most 
of these had been concentrated in about 150 temporary ceme- 
teries. In accordance with the wishes of the next-of-kin, thou- 
sands of war dead were repatriated by the Quartermaster 
General for burial in family plots or national cemeteries. 
About forty per cent, however, will be interred in permanent 
American military cemeteries overseas—a percentage closely 
approximating that of World War I. 


American cemeteries on foreign soil are the concern of the 
American Battle Monuments Commission, an independent 
agency of the United States Government. Created by Act of 
Congress in 1923 to “erect suitable memorials commemorating 
the services of the American soldier in Europe,” the Commis- 
sion was given the added responsibility of cemetery mainte- 
nance in 1934. New legislation in 1946 extended its authority 
to all areas where our armed forces operated in World War II. 


Chairman of the Commission is General of the Army George 
C. Marshall who succeeded the first Chairman, General of the 
Armies John J. Pershing, upon the latter’s death in 1948. 
The eleven members of the Commission (who serve without 
pay) and the secretary are appointed by the President. Officers 
of the armed services are detailed to staff the Washington 
headquarters and field offices in Paris, Rome and Manila. All 
designs and materials for memorials are subject to approval by 
the National Fine Arts Commission—virtually the only re- 
striction imposed on the Commission’s otherwise broad powers. 

At the outset of operations in 1924, the American Battle 
Monuments Commission was charged with designing and super- 
vising the erection of memorial chapels in each of the eight 
military cemeteries established by the Army for the 30,000 
World War I dead remaining in Europe. Eleven monuments 
designed by leading American architects and sculptors were 
placed upon battlefields and at other points. Wooden crosses 
were replaced by headstones of white Cararra marble in the 
form of the Cross or the Star of David. 

Several months before the United States entered World 
War II, the German garrison at Brest, France, demolished the 
American Naval Memorial, a tall tower on the waterfront, to 
erect an elaborate command post. Other damage by war action 
to World War I memorials was relatively superficial, although 
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weather and inadequate maintenance in the period 1941-46 
left their marks. Since 1946, World War I headstones, dis- 
colored by more than twenty years of exposure, have been re- 
polished and completely restored. Custodial personnel have 
long since returned to their posts and all memorials are re- 
stored to their normally impeccable standard of maintenance. 
Necessary structural repairs have been completed, except for 
reconstruction of the Brest Memorial. The latter project is 
being held in abeyance as long as inhabitants of that war- 
wrecked city are without adequate housing. 


Burial of military personnel in National Cemeteries in the 
United States and Hawaii is administered by the Department 
of the Army. In 1946 an Act of Congress directed the Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission to “erect and maintain 
works of architecture and art in such American cemeteries 
located outside the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, as the Secretary of War shall declare permanent.” Accord- 
ingly, the Secretary of War invited members of the Commis- 
sion, its secretary and consulting architects to visit the various 
theaters in 1946-47. Based upon recommendations made by 
the Commission and the Quartermaster General, the Under 
Secretary of War in 1947 directed that cemeteries near the 
following locations be declared permanent: Cambridge, Eng- 
land; Margraten, Holland; Neuville-en-Condroz and Henri- 
Chapelle, Belgium; Laurent (Omaha Beach), St. James, St. 
Avold, Epinal, and Draguignan, France; Hamm, Luxembourg; 
Anzio and Florence, Italy; Tunis, North Africa; and Manila, 
Republic of the Philippines. The last three named are newly 
selected sites; elsewhere temporary cemeteries already existed. 
The United States has in no case acquired title to the land, 
but has been granted its use in perpetuity, without cost. 

In preparing the selected cemeteries to be turned over to 
the Commission, the Department of the Army sought to follow 
a plan of permanent interment that would harmonize with 
the comprehensive cemetery design. While the Army’s pre- 
liminary work was still in progress, the participating archi- 
tects—a different firm for each cemetery—were asked by the 
Commission to present their layout and grading plans. After 
approval by the National Fine Arts Commission, these plans 
were turned over the Quartermaster General for his guidance. 
Thus, at every turn, planning by the Department of the Army 
and the American Battle Monuments Commission has been 
completely dovetailed. 
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In all, the Commission plans to provide for 94,000 permanent 
World War II graves, maintained by the most modern and 
efficient devices. Sprinkler systems will be installed to keep 
the turf and shrubbery luxuriantly green. Crosses and markers 
will be of white marble from Italy. 

Following in general the principle established after World 
War I, the Commission proposes to erect a combined memorial 
and chapel in each of the World War II cemeteries. It has 
been decided, however, not to duplicate the purpose of the 
chapels by constructing battlefield memorials, since the chapels 
themselves will stand as the most fitting memorial possible. 
A feature of each chapel will be a museum chamber, provid- 
ing a record of action in which the dead memorialized there 
participated. In some cases this will take the form of maps 
of heroic size, in colored mosaic. 

As was the case following World War I, the design of the 
new memorials and works of art will be the work of leading 
American architects, sculptors and artists. Following precedent 
and in conformance with an Act of Congress, each chapel 





Department of Defense Photo 
Peaceful woodlands border the well-kept cemetery at Belleau, France. 
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design will incorporate a permanent roster, engraved in stone, 
memorializing the unrecovered or unidentified dead whose 
deaths occurred in the region or in the action which the chapel 
commemorates. The chapel planned at Cambridge, England, 
for example, will thus honor the Eighth and Ninth Air Force 
dead whose wartime flights were based in that country. 

To insure complete historical accuracy of action depicted 
in the memorials, to make certain that every name, rank, or- 
ganization, date of death and state of origin are flawlessly 
recorded on the headstones, and to compile correct and com- 
plete regional lists of the unrecovered and unidentified are 
formidable tasks. But the Commission has met these problems 
in the past and dealt with them successfully. The procedure 
for verifying and recording identities is the result of careful 
planning and follows a system in which the Quartermaster 
General, the research section of the Commission, The Adjutant 
General (and corresponding echelons of the other armed serv- 
ices) participate. Throughout, the most meticulous care is 
exercised. 

With the exception of the cemeteries near Neuville and 
Manila, all World War II permanent cemeteries have now been 
turned over by the Department of the Army to the Commission. 
Contracts have been let for design of all the chapels and ac- 
tual construction has started on some. The target date for 
completion of the first chapel is fiscal year 1952. 

The mission of paying lasting tribute to those who fought 
and died is being carried forward in a spirit of dedication 
and unremitting devotion. 





Department of Defense Photo 
A model of the memorial to be erected at Henri Chapelle Cemetery, 
Belgium. 
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THE PANOPLY OF 
SYMBOLISM 


By 


ArtHurR E. DuBots 


OW many times past, in taking an oath of office or ap- 

pearing before a notary, were you required to raise your 
right hand with fingers extended? If you asked why you 
were required to assume this position, the chances are that the 
official or the notary could not provide a satisfactory answer. 
Undoubtedly you conformed—without knowing why. 

In ancient times people born in slavery were marked in 
the palm of their hand and a slave was not entitled to the 
privilege of taking an oath. The raising of the right hand 
was an act to disclose to the official whether the hand was 
marked. If not branded, the individual was free born and 
eligible to take the oath. Literally, therefore, the raising of 
the right hand constitutes a symbol of freedom. 

Today these traditional symbols persist in a variety of 
forms. In fact, everything we do or say is accomplished or 
accepted through a medium of translation or conversion from 
one form to another. Symbols of exchange—coins or paper 
notes, checks and promissory notes, tickets, passes, tokens and 
other predetermined mediums of exchange—are also symbols 
of faith that we are entitled to certain privileges which we ex- 
pect to redeem at a later date or in a more convenient form. 
The hand sign,-used to indicate direction, is a rudimentary 
type of symbol. In the Army, the extended arm waved in a 
circle overhead is understood to mean “assemble.” If the hand 
is raised and lowered from the shoulder several times, the 
movement is translated to mean “double time.” 

Lip movements, words, sounds, letters, shorthand, hand- 
writing, printing—all are essentially symbols. The mathe- 
matics studied by the professional soldier requires an under- 
standing of arbitrary conventional mathematical symbols used 


ARTHUR E. DuBOIS is Chief, Heraldic Branch, Office of The Quarter- 


master General. 
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in arriving at the proper algebraic answers. By the same token, 
a map would be of no value to the soldier who was not trained 
to understand the conventional topographical symbols. 


The study and interpretation of symbols, and the art of ex- 
pressing them, are known as symbology. Emblematology—the 
scientific study of emblems—concerns itself with visible signs, 
figures, objects or mottoes suggesting other objects, facts or 
actions. Examples are the dove and the olive branch as 
emblems of peace and the balance as an emblem of justice. 


Heraldry is a well recognized system of recording and classi- 
fying symbols so that they may be comparatively studied and 
identified. From the results of these studies, new compositions 
are developed that will not conflict with those in existence. 
Heraldry is both an art and a science—the art of originating 
and reproducing, and the science of classifying and describing 
prescribed form, direction, color and composition. Heraldic 
compositions record in symbolic form the customs, traditions, 
ideals and accomplishments of individuals or groups. Many 
of the heraldic terms still in use are otherwise obsolete in 
the modern world. Heraldry is at once an ancient yet current 
and fascinating science. 

In the variegated course of history, changes in the identity 
of nations and of national leadership have been accompanied 
by changes in symbols. Foremost among these symbols are 
the national and subordinate flags, whereby peoples and units 
may be identified. The seals used to authenticate the official 
actions of their leaders, their stamps, coins, uniforms, identify- 
ing insignia, ribbons and decorations of service also reflect the 
influence of change. 

The American bald eagle was adopted by Act of Congress 
20 June 1782 as the United States national symbol—the symbol 
of a new nation, under a new government, in a new world. It 
was no longer a mere bird of biological interest but a symbol 
of the American ideals of freedom. This bird is used in the 
cap insignia and on buttons of our military personnel. 

The colors red, white and blue, while symbolically repre- 
senting many nations, also represent the United States. The 
white signifies purity and innocence; red, hardiness and valor; 
and blue vigilance, perseverance and justice. These colors 
were introduced into the Flag of the United States of America 
on 14 June 1777 and into the Great Seal of the United States on 
20 June 1782. The thirteen *palys” or vertical divisions of the 
shield represent the several states all joined in one solid “com- 
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pact entire,” supporting a “chief” which unites the whole and 
represents the Congress. 

The word “uniform” is a development of two words mean- 
ing one-form. Under the rules of land warfare, lawful belliger- 
ents of an armed force must be uniformed; they must have 
fixed distinctive emblems recognizable at a distance, and be 
commanded by a person responsible for his subordinates. They 
must carry arms openly and conduct their operations in ac- 
cordance with the laws and usages of war. 


Colors are introduced in many military uniforms through- 
out the world. All have a definite story to tell, however ob- 
scure. In the United States Army many of the old-timers 
who wore dress uniforms will remember the sky blue of the 
Infantry, yellow of the Cavalry and scarlet of the Artillery. 
The three primary colors were used for these principal arms. 
Colors, however, have been selected for all the branches. 
Those for the Armored units were derived from the Infantry 
and Cavalry by mixing the colors blue and yellow together, 
making green. Green, however, was then being used for unas- 
signed personnel; therefore the green used for Armored units 
was piped with white. 

Branch colors have also been used in flags; in one instance, 
however, when the Cavalry guidons were standardized white 
and red were used—the colors of General Sheridan’s head- 
quarters flag in the Civil War. 

The word “decoration” is applied to the grouping of sym- 
bols that are awarded for outstanding heroic or meritorious 
service. These designs are usually of metal or metal and 
enamels of a distinctive outline suspended from a ribbon. 


The word “medal” in other than a decoration sense is ap- 
plied to those symbols of campaign or military service per- 
formed. These designs are usually bronze metallic disks sus- 
pended from a ribbon. 

The Purple Heart in its original form was established by 
General George Washington on 7 August 1782. This was the 
first time that any nation had prescribed a decoration for award 
to other than officers. 

The Medal of Honor did not appear upon the U. S. Navy 
uniform until 1861, and on the Army uniform until 1862. In 
1896, a bow knot for the Medal of Honor was created for wear 
upon civilian clothes. This marked the beginning of our pre- 
sent-day system of rosettes, lapel buttons and lapel ribbons. 

A Certificate of Merit was authorized for military award 
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in 1847 but no medal or ribbon for this award was created un- 
til 1907. It was forty-two years after the Civil War, seven 
years after the Spanish American War and nineteen years after 
the Occupation of Germany after World War I that medals 
and their corresponding ribbons were authorized for these 
activities. In former years an individual could not wear a 
ribbon until he actually possessed the medal; now he may 
wear the ribbon as soon as he has earned it by service. 
During World War II a galaxy of color appeared upon the 
left breast of many of our servicemen in the form of ribbons 
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for award decorations and service medals. Most of the cam- 
paign and service ribbons introduce the colors of our op- 
ponents. The European-African-Middle Eastern Campaign 
medal ribbon has brown for the sands of Africa; green for the 
fields of Europe; green, white and red for the Italian colors; 
and white and black for Germany. The American Campaign 
medal ribbon has blue for the Americas; white and black 
represent the German submarine warfare on the Atlantic 
Coast; and red and white, the Japanese colors, signify the 
defense of the Pacific Coast. The Asiatic Pacific Campaign 
medal ribbon is yellow with red and white, the Japanese 
colors. In all of the ribbons, the United States colors appear, 
indicating that the service was all concurrent and immediately 
following the American Defense Service. 

The oldest insignia of grade still authorized for wear upon 
the U. S. Army uniform is that of the brigadier and major 
general which came into existence 18 June 1780. The next 
oldest is the “service stripe,” introduced 17 June 1782. 


Before the chevron was prescribed for noncommissioned 
officers of the U. S. Army as an insignia of grade, it was pre- 
scribed on 27 March 1821 as a mark of distinction for colonels, 
lieutenant colonels, majors, captains and subalterns of the 
General Staff. This distinction later appeared in the form of a 
black sleeve braid. 

According to the rules of heraldry, the right side is the 
strong side from the wearer’s viewpoint. The right side is the 
“dexter” side, the left is the “sinister” side. When impaling 
a coat of arms—that is, showing a union of two arms-bearing 
families—the male coat of arms is depicted on the dexter 
side of the shield, or if the arms are quartered they may ap- 
pear in the “dexter chief” and be repeated in the “sinister 
base.” Unless otherwise described, a design heraldically de- 
picted will always face to the dexter from the wearer’s view- 
point. 

Following this pattern, the guide in a military column is 
right. Senior officers normally walk to the right of junior 
officers. National colors are carried in a marching column 
to the right, all other flags to the left of the “national.” In 
those instances where the flags of a national organization and 
an individual are placed on the same level in the same dis- 
play, the flags are placed in sequence reading from the flag’s 
own right to the left. The flag of the national government 
is first, the flag of the unit within the national government sec- 
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ond, and that of the commander is third. 

In creating a new heraldic design, simpli- 
city of composition is essential for clarity 
and quick identification. The accepted “law 
of visibility” requires that color never be 
placed upon color. Yellow is used inter- 
changeably for gold, and white for silver. 
Metallic tinctures should be separated by a 
color. Colors, in turn, should be separated 
by a metallic tincture. 


The word “chevron” is derived from the 
French word meaning “roof rafter.” As its 
origin implies, the peak of the chevron 
should be pointed up and in the center. 
In any other position its orientation should 
be described, such as “chevron reversed.” 


A “crescent” properly described and 
oriented has the two cusps shown in an up- 
ward position; if the cusps are pointing 
down it is a “crescent reversed.” If the 
cusps are shown to dexter the design would 
be described as an “increscent”; if sinister, 
it would be “decrescent.” 


Animals used in heraldic design may be 
described according to their positions as 
“dormant,” “springing,” “statant,” “trip- 
pant” or “rampant.” Thus, a lion in a fight- 
ing position—standing on one hind paw, the 
other raised, with both front paws raised in 
a boxing position—is described as “rampant.” 
However, a “griffin” in the same position 
would be called “segreant.” 
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As may be seen, many fine distinctions 
apply in the use of heraldic terms. The five- 
pointed star that appears on a Navy officer’s 
uniform is known as a “mullet.” A _ six- 
pointed star, however, would be described as 
an “etoile.” 


The “crest” is often mistakenly taken to 
mean a complete coat of arms. Actually the 
“coat of arms” consists of a shield, crest 
and motto. The shield is the defense 
weapon containing armorial designs. The 
crest was originally soldered to the helmet 
as the identifying symbol distinguishing the 
leader from his followers who used the same 
‘design on their shields. The motto was a 
challenge, an expression of an ideal or a 
war chant. 


A military scarf worn over the right 
shoulder and extending to the left hip may 
be described as being worn “bendwise”; if 
the symbol appears upon a shield it is 
described as “a bend”; however, if used in 
the opposite direction it is “a bend sinister.” 
The words “bar sinister” are sometimes er- 
roneously used for this symbol. 


A “bar” is a horizontal band placed across 
a shield, while a vertical band is described 
as a “pale.” The bend and bend sinister 
combined are described as a “saltire.” The 
bar used singly in the horizontal center is a 
“fess”; if it appears in the horizontal center 
with a pale it is titled a “cross.” Research 
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on this one figure alone has produced more than a thousand 
variations of crosses, all distinguishable by name and design. 

The words “colers” and “standards” are applied to national, 
organizational and individual flags. In the United States, 
colors are square-ended, 4’4’x5’6” in size; they are usually 
fringed and are carried for supreme commanders and for un- 
mounted organizations. The standards carried for military 
commanders, mounted mechanized and motorized units are also 
square-ended and are fringed but are 3’x4’ in size. 

“Ensign” is a naval term applied to a square-ended flag; 
it is usually of bunting and without fringe. “Pennant” is a 
triangular shaped type of flag. “Banner” is a term usually 
applied to a flag which is displayed flat from a cross bar sus- 
pended from a vertical pike. “Guidon” is the term applied to 
a swallow-tailed flag. 

As we move through a period of world adjustment with its 
constant change of symbols, a continuing effort is necessary 
to correlate, record, study and evaluate the symbols of our 
times. In selecting our military symbols, heraldic laws and 
rules must be meticulously followed and appropriate symbols 
must be selected to tell the story desired. Thus may future 
generations glean a true story of this and past eras. 





MEDAL FOR TRAINEES 


The American Spirit Honor Medal is a new type military medal to be 
awarded to men and women of the services who, during basic training, 
demonstrate outstanding qualities of leadership. The medal, sponsored 
by the Citizens Committee for the Army and Navy, Inc., is accepted by 
the Secretary of Defense for award to enlisted or inducted personnel of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Air Force, who, while undergoing a 
course of basic training given immediately following enlistment, demon- 
strate “outstanding qualities of leadership best expressing the American 
spirit—Honor, Initiative, Loyalty and High Example to Comrades in 
Arms.” The first awards of the medal will be made on or after 1 
July 1950. 





The medal, of bronze, is designed by 
Wheeler Williams who served as a 
Navy officer during World War MII. 
Around the perimeter of the front (left) 
are the words ‘‘American Spirit Honor 
Medal,” with the motto of the Citizens 
Committee, “Serve with Heart, Head 
and Hand,” on an interior circle. On 
the obverse (right) are the words, “For 
High Example to Comrades in Arms.” 
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ON EXTENDING 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Irvinc W. Hart 


N HIS State of the Union Message to the 81st Congress 

early in January, the President requested the enactment of 
legislation to extend the Selective Service Act of 1948 which 
otherwise expires on 24 June 1950. Shortly thereafter, the 
Secretary of Defense, the service chiefs and the Director of 
Selective Service were called before the House Armed Services 
Committee to present their views on the proposed extension of 
the Selective Service Act. Unanimously, the spokesmen urged 
continuation of the present system as a bulwark to our national 
defense and our international commitments. 

In the absence of continuing legislation, it was pointed out, 
the 3745 Selective Service Boards manned by 37,000 volunteer 
and 2000 full-time paid employees will be disbanded on 24 
June 1950. The machinery for maintaining the records of a 
large pool of potential military manpower will be abolished 
and the training and experience of Selective Service employees 
will be irretrievably lost. Yet the annual cost of continuing 
the system is considerably less than one-tenth of one per cent 
of the budget for national defense. 

On 27 February, the Vinson bill (HR 7442) entitled “the 
Manpower Registration Act of 1950” and providing for the 
common defense through “the registration and classification of 
certain male persons” was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Among the salient points advanced during the hearings by 
the military policy makers was this statement by General J. 
Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff: “A Selective Service Act, 
ready for immediate response to the conditions that the Con- 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL IRVING W. HART, AG, USAR, is Chief In- 
formation Officer, Selective Service System. 
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gress may prescribe, would be a deterrent to aggression. It 
would demonstrate the determination of the people of the 
United States to maintain peace and stability by standing be- 
hind their commitments and encouraging the free peoples of 
the world to defy aggression.” 


The Honorable Gordon Gray, then Secretary of the Army, 
emphasized the increased efficiency that would result in allocat- 
ing manpower in any future emergency: “Only an organiza- 
tion like the Selective Service System can insure the orderly 
intake of manpower from civilian life, so regulated that in- 
dividuals who are of more value to the war effort by remaining 
in their civilian capacity are not taken into the services. It is 
insurance against waste, confusion and misassignment of in- 
dividuals.” 


General Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, pointed to the time saved as a factor of inestimable im- 
portance in an emergency: “Selective Service machinery in 
operation, although lying dormant, will probably save four 
or five months in a critical period of preparation for any 
future war. It will take at least that long, and perhaps longer, 
to reestablish the procedures and methods, and to reas- 
semble and train the key personnel needed for a wartime sys- 
tem.” 


Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson compared the Selective 
Service System with a machine with motor idling, and stated 
that “while it idles, it is engaged in the orderly registering 
and classifying of manpower. If the Act is permitted to die 
and an emergency should suddenly require its reenactment 
later, seven full months after enactment would elapse before we 
had the machinery capable of effecting inductions at the rate of 
300,000 a month. Today with the Act in effect and with classi- 
fication kept current, inductions could begin tomorrow, .could 
be accelerated rapidly, and within 90 days would operate at the 
rate of 300,000 a month. Thus, with a functioning Selective 
Service System and with authority under the Selective Service 
Act, four full months can be saved. Four months in the life 
of a campaign can be decisive. . : 


Military preparedness based upon a nucleus capable of 
rapid expansion in emergency was strongly .advocated by 
Secretary Johnson. “By the terms of the 1948 Act, under 
certain specified conditions of membership in reserve com- 
ponents, men could be deferred from induction. Shorter 
periods of active service were permitted others who, on separa- 
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tion, accepted membership in reserve components and there- 
after participated actively in such units. The enormously im- 
proved attendance at Reserve and National Guard classes and 
drills during the past two years was directly and specifically 
caused by existence of the Selective Service authority to induct. 
The continued existence of such authority cannot help but 
materially improve all phases of various reserve programs.” 


The psychological effects of military preparedness on in- 
ternational affairs was stressed in the testimony. Secretary 
Johnson attributed the curb on the spread of Communism in 
Europe in 1948 to enactment of the Selective Service Act at 
that time, and added: “Our membership in the United Na- 
tions, our participation in the Atlantic Pact, and our program 
of military aid to Western Europe are such that we must con- 
tinue to do all in our power to make clear to our friends our 
determination to stand by their side in event of danger. . 
The existence of a Selective Service System within the United 
States will do much toward the maintenance of world peace 
by showing the continuing intention of the world’s greatest 
nation to protect that peace. . . . There is also the possibility 
that failure on our part to extend the Act might seriously 
undermine the position of the military establishments of other 
signers to the North Atlantic Pact who are maintaining manda- 
tory national service over considerable political opposition in 
their own countries.” 


In support of Secretary Johnson’s declaration, General 
Collins added: “Our failure to maintain a Selective Service 
system in stand-by status would be interpreted as a diminu- 
tion of our defensive posture. Such action on our part would 
be happily received by Communists the world over and would 
be received with dismay by our friends who are actively en- 
deavoring to prevent the spread of Communist control.” 


“Two psychological factors enter the picture,” General 
Bradley pointed out. “First, a Selective Service Act on the 
books is probably worth several divisions in added strength 
to our arguments around the council table. In fact I have 
been informed that our passage of the Selective Service Act 
two years ago had a more salutary effect on the Russians than 
almost anything else we did. The failure of renewal of this 
Act at this time can but have the opposite effect on our op- 
ponents in the present cold war. The second psychological 
factor affects the free nations who have joined with us in the 
North Atlantic Treaty. If now, less than a year after we have 
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joined this Treaty, we fail to continue our Selective Service 
System, they will be greatly concerned and will perhaps doubt 
our sincerity in effecting the collective defense measures. 
The Selective Service System in being is an assurance that we 
can mobilize, are willing to mobilize, and will do it rapidly.” 

The stimulating effect of Selective Service on new enlist- 
ment rates was cited by Secretary Johnson: “From a short- 
range point of view, considering only the present and foresee- 
able future, Selective Service is required as a guarantee against 
the strength of the Armed Forces falling dangerously below 
that needed to maintain an adequate military posture. We 
are committed to a policy of active Armed Forces as small 
as the national security will permit. It is important, though, 
that the strength decided upon be constantly maintained. 
Without Selective Service there is always the risk that voluntary 
enlistments will not suffice to replace men eligible for dis- 
charge who choose to leave the service. 

“In the Spring of 1948 when the President recommended to 
the Congress the enactment of Selective Service legislation, 
enlistments in the regular forces had fallen dangerously. The 
immediate influence of the Act is demonstrated by the fact 
that in the first four or five months after its enactment and 
without the induction of a single man, about 200,000 additional 
men went into the Armed Forces by voluntary enlistment— 
that is, 200,000 men above the number recruited in a similar 
period before the law was passed. 

“Because of the stimulating effect which the Act had upon 
recruiting it was found necessary to induct, for the Army, a 
total of but 30,000 men, and these during the two months of 
December 1948 and January 1949; and none for the Navy or Air 
Force. Thereafter, the services have found themselves able 
to discontinue calls for induction and to rely upon volunteers, 
with the knowledge that resort to induction may be had at any 
time when volunteers fail to meet requirements.” 

Continuation of the Selective Service Act serves a dual 
purpose, Major General Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, emphasized. The present law is a vital factor in the 
preservation of the present precarious peace. Moreover, should 
all efforts to maintain the peace fail, it would also be a 
most favorable factor in the expeditious procurement of man- 
power for the winning of the war and the reestablishment of 
the lost peace. 

“Preservation of the Selective Service Act is the cheapest 
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insurance the United States can buy for the prevention of war,” 
he declared. “Continuation of the law is a pledge of good 
faith to those friendly nations who, like us, are interested in 
maintaining and extending democratic principles. On the 
other hand, failure to extend the law cannot but raise ques- 
tions as to the intentions of the United States to support to 
the limit of her manpower resources the course upon which the 
community of nations has embarked. 


“Registering and classifying fifty millions of our manpower, 
as we did in World War II, requires organization, training, 
teamwork and organizational esprit de corps. Such an or- 
ganization is not built overnight. The Selective Service Act 
of 1940, which was passed in September, did not produce 
men at the rate of 400,000 a month until October 1942. For- 
tunately it was not called upon for this rate of production 
earlier. 


“Had the Congress passed a Selective Service Act in 1936 
as it did in 1948 we might have avoided World War II in 
1941 as we avoided World War III in 1948 and 1949. I shall 
not claim that the present Act saved the peace, but it helped. 


“Some sort of selective system for the procurement of men 
for the Armed Forces would inevitably have to be used 
should we be forced into war. The existence of such an 
organization, with men registered and classified, would save 
months of time, billions of dollars, and hundreds of thousands 
of lives. Extension of the Selective Service System is a positive 
and powerful move for peace—by its encouragement to our 
friends, by its warning to others, and by reminding each and 
every one of us of the responsibilities that survival in this 
present world entails.” 


Thus, among the considerations shaping the Department 
of Defense recommendations, these factors are paramount: 
Failure to extend the Act would be widely interpreted abroad 
as a relaxation of our determination to stand firmly against 
aggression. Moreover, the loss of time entailed in setting a new 
induction system into operation might spell the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat in any future war. Extension of the 
Act, on the other hand, would guarantee a strong military pos- 
ture by assuring a continuing flow of enlistments into the regu- 
lar forces and the reserve components. Finally, by continuing 
the existing Selective Service machinery, the Nation could re- 
tain on stand-by status the pool of more than a million men 
currently classified as being available for military service. 




















THE HONORABLE 
FRANK PACE, JR. 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Department of Defense Photo 





HANGES in top-ranking defense posts effected in early 

April included appointment of new Secretaries of the 
Army and of the Air Force and a Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. 

The Honorable Frank Pace, Jr., took the oath as Secretary 
of the Army on 12 April 1950, succeeding The Honorable 
Gordon Gray. An attorney of Little Rock, Arkansas, Mr. Pace 
served as a major in the Air Transport Command in World 
War II. He entered Government service as a special assistant 
to the Attorney General and 
from 1946 to 1948 was executive 
assistant to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. In 1948 he was appointed 
Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, becoming Direc- 
tor in 1949, 

The Honorable Gordon Gray, 
who resigned recently as Secre- 
tary of the Army to accept the 
presidency of the University of 
North Carolina, advanced from 
private to captain in World 
War II. During his service as 
Assistant Secretary of the Army 
from 1947 to 1949, he was re- a ee 
sponsible for the industrial aller mg 
mobilization and procurement 
activities of the Department of the Army. After a short tenure 
as Under Secretary, he became Secretary of the Army on 20 
June 1949. Currently, Mr. Gray is serving as Special Assistant 
to the President to make a study of foreign trade problems be- 
fore he proceeds to his university post in September. 
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THE HONORABLE 
THOMAS K. FINLETTER 


SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 





Harris & Ewing 


HE Honorable Thomas K. Finletter, a Field Artillery 

captain in World War I, has a record of broad experience 
in Government service. Until recently he was adviser on 
Economic Cooperation Administration affairs in London. He 
served as special assistant to the Secretary of State from 1941 
to 1945, and was a consultant to the United States delegation 
to the San Francisco Conference which drafted the United 
Nations Charter. As Chairman of the President’s Air Policy 
Commission, he was _instru- 
mental in drafting a compre- 
hensive survey of the air posi- 
tion of the United States. Pub- 
lished in January 1948, the 166- 
page report, Survival in the 
Air Age, set forth a national 
program for aviation in the 
atomic age. 

The Honorable W. Stuart 
Symington, until recently Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, has been 
named Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. 

USAF Photograpn Appointed Assistant Secretary 

THE Honoraste of War for Air in January 1946 

W. Sruart SyMINGTON when the air arm was part of 

the War Department, Mr. Symington became the first Secretary 
of the Air Force when that service was given departmental 
status on 18 September 1948. An industrialist, he became 





Chairman of the Surplus Property Board in July 1945. 


The National Security Resources Board, which Mr. Syming- 
ton will head, advises the President on matters affecting the 
coordination of military, industrial and civilian mobilization. 
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FACING REALITIES 


By 
THe HonorasLe W. STUART SYMINGTON 


Chairman, National Security Resources Board 
Former Secretary of the Air Force 


N his recent message to Congress on the State of the Union, 

our great President outlined the position and responsibilities 
of our country at this turn of the mid-century. In that chal- 
lenging address he said in part: “The human race has reached 
a turning point. Man has opened the secrets of nature and 
mastered new powers. If he uses them wisely, he can reach 
new heights of civilization. If he uses them foolishly, they 
may destroy him. 

“In the world today we are confronted with the danger 
that the rising demand of people everywhere for freedom 
and a better life may be corrupted and betrayed by the false 
promises of Communism. While the world remains unsettled 

. and as long as our own security and the security of the 
free world require, we will maintain a strong and well-balanced 
defense organization. . . .” 

At present the people on this earth are, in effect, split in 
two main political groups. One group is headed by an ag- 
gressive dictatorship, ruling some 285 million people directly, 
plus many millions indirectly through puppet or satellite 
regimes. This central Communist dictatorship has reiterated 
many times, to its own people and to the rest of the world, 
that it is conducting the modern equivalent of a holy war 
against all nonbelievers. 

In every issue of Communist dogma, under the title “Prob- 
lems of Leninism,” published over the signature of Stalin, ap- 
pears that basic Communist tenet: “We are living not merely 
in a state but in a system of states; and it is inconceivable that 
the Soviet Republic should continue for a long period side by 
side with imperialistic states. Ultimately one or the other 
must conquer. Meanwhile, a number of terrible clashes be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states will be in- 





From an address before the graduating class of Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, 1 February 1950. 
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FACING REALITIES 39 
evitable. . . .” This statement of Communist policy has been 
reiterated many times and as recently as after the close of 
World War II in 1945. 

The leaders of Russia have not only constantly reiterated 
their goal of world domination; they have also predicted the 
doom of all other political systems, especially capitalism. They 
have inflamed all Communists against all non-Communists, 
wherever the latter may be. They have sealed off their own 
people behind an Iron Curtain, while taking advantage of free 
access in other countries to create constant distress and confu- 
sion from within. Theirs has been a ceaseless campaign of ag- 
gression—ideological, political and economic—and, wherever 
expedient, that campaign has been supported by guns and 
marching men.... 

This we know. Those who reiterate that America must be 
destroyed now have a ground army greater in numbers than 
the combined armies of the United States and its allies, an air 
force whose strength in nearly all categories is now the largest 
in the world and growing relatively larger month by month, 
the world’s largest submarine fleet, and an intensive submarine 
development and construction program. 


It is our belief that if any democracy attempted to main- 
tain in peacetime a comparable regular armed force, the free 
economy of that democracy would be wrecked. In Communist 
countries, however, the will of the rulers, and not the economy 
of the nation, is the controlling factor. People under a dicta- 
torship do not know when great streams of national wealth 
which could be used to raise their standard of living are di- 
verted instead to further the aggressive ambitions of their rulers. 

The Communist government dictators have no problems of 
money, because all money is owned by the state. The coin 
of the realm is the order of the dictator. Nor have these bosses 
any problem of labor, because they have millions of slaves, 
captive prisoners from other countries as well as their own 
political slaves. From our standpoint, every citizen of their 
state is but a slave to the handful of rulers at the top. 

All men in such positions of dictatorial power, uncontrolled 
by the checks and balances of representative government, dis- 
dainful of the dignity and rights of the individual, and dedi- 
cated to the belief that the end justifies the means, are and 
always will be a threat to the freedom-loving peoples. 

Here are three facts which every American should know be- 
cause this is the world in which we live. Behind the Iron 
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Curtain there has been an atomic explosion. Behind that cur- 
tain is the air equipment capable of delivering a surprise 
atomic attack against any part of the United States. And we 
have no sure defense against such an attack. 

The bleak picture is that today we have a group of dic- 
tators dedicated to destroy our way of life. They are capable 
now of unleashing, without warning, the world’s largest ground 
army, air force and undersea fleet. The gravity of this situa- 
tion is multiplied many times by our knowledge of achieve- 
ments by Russian scientists in the field of atomic energy. 

If these leaders want peace, why are they building their 
armed strength to such staggering proportions? 


Today America holds the position of world economic, moral, 
intellectual and, in some respects, material leadership in a 
struggle as bitter and fundamental as that in the Middle Ages 
between Islam and Christianity. In that ancient conflict the 
battleground was religious belief. It is with difficulty that we 
now understand the intensity of feelings which led to those 
holy wars. Many feel those dedicated to Communism are, in 
effect, now waging a new religious war, with the dialectic ma- 
terialism of Communism as the basis of a godless faith. 

In the past the United States has been relatively safe be- 
cause our allies have given us the time necessary to build our 
defense against attack. Then we were at relatively safe dis- 
tances from our enemies. That is no longer true. Distance 
is no longer any protection from the long arm and smashing 
fist of modern military air power. In this air-atomic age the 
oceans and polar wastes are not barriers against attack. 
Remember, Russian soil is but five minutes’ flying time from 
the American soil of Alaska and but a few hours away from 
our great cities. 

Realizing these facts, are there any who would question the 
importance of this country maintaining as much military 
strength as will provide what George Washington called a “re- 
spectable posture of defense”? Would any of us like to forfeit 
either the capacity to defend ourselves as best possible against 
sudden atomic air attack, or the strategic air capacity necessary 
for instant effective retaliation against those who would make a 
surprise move against this country? 

America is reconciled to the necessity for a peacetime de- 
fense program greater than ever required in the past. We 
must remain steadfast and alert until that day—God hasten 
it—when we can have complete assurance that any power or 
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combination of powers that threaten peace will abandon their 
aggressive schemes and participate effectively in the community 
of nations to advance, and not destroy, civilization. 

History teaches that mere races for armed might do not pre- 
vent wars. History also teaches, however, that weakness in- 
vites aggression. 

Our patience in seeking peaceful solutions must not be in- 
terpreted as weakness. Rather it constitutes evidence of our 
own lack of aggressive designs, a manifestation of our sincere 
hope that as one member of a world organization we may help 
to realize the aspirations of mankind for a permanent and 
responsible peace. 

It is a basic dilemma of our time that those who menace 
our way of life may force arms expenditures of a magnitude 
cripple our economy and imperil our free institutions. . . . 

During the current and coming fiscal year one third of the 
tax dollar, or 33 cents, is being allocated to the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. This figure does not include foreign aid, part of 
our payment for security, which amounts to 14 cents. Those - 
who say they would destroy the United States are thus forcing 
us to spend heavily from our resources, not only for our 
national defense but also for the rehabilitation and strengthen- 
ing of our allies. They hepe to force us into economic collapse. 


This danger is always present—consequently efficiency and 
quality assume transcendent importance in all our prepara- 
tions, and selectivity in the building of our defense structure 
grows increasingly vital to our solvency. 


If it is more important to balance the budget than to 
guarantee our security, it would be a relatively simple matter 
for our President to do so by recommending still further re- 
ductions in appropriations for national defense. Based on the 
facts presented, however, is there any American who wants to 
see our defense budget reduced further? 


If reports received from behind the Iron Curtain are cor- 
rect, in a short time Russia will be at its strongest position in 
armaments, and under its present program that position will 
increase steadily year by year. Therefore further reduction in 
our payment for national security is unthinkable. . 


Both Secretary of Defense Johnson and our President were 
front-line fighters in one war waged to preserve our way of life. 
They know that peace can be lost—but they know also, and 
you know, that the current price to America of losing any 
modern war is slavery. 
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ON THE MOVE WITH 
TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


By 
CoLoneL E. B. Gray 


WICE in three decades, the overwhelming logistical re- 

quirements of two World Wars have led to the creation 
of an Army Transportation Corps or its equivalent. In World 
War I an independent department known as the Army Trans- 
portation Service was set up to unravel the tangled skein of 
nationwide traffic tie-ups. Disbanded after the war, its func- 
tions were dispersed among the other services. During World 
War II an Army Transportation Corps was established by 
Executive Order in February 1942 to handle the unprecedented 
surge of men and military supplies moving to the world’s battle- 
fronts. With war’s cessation the parallel ends, however, for 
Army planning today calls for the continuance of the war-born 
Transportation Corps as a separate service, and legislation to 
this end is pending in the Congress. 

The Transportation Corps is among the country’s largest 
movers of freight. In fiscal year 1950 alone, the Corps will 
participate in the movement of 10,000,000 tons of freight over- 
land and some 500,000 passengers to and from overseas. In 
fiscal years 1948 and 1949 some 19,500,000 long tons were moved 
within the United States and 17,800,000 long tons to or from 
oversea areas. 

Each month the Corps moves an average of some 30,000 pas- 
sengers within the United States. In the sumnier months the 
transportation of civilian components to and from training 
stations raises this average to a peak of 140,000 a month. 
Yet these statistics reflect only the movement of organized 
groups of 15 or more persons and do not include travel pro- 
vided for individuals or for family groups. 

World-wide, the Transportation Corps previous to 1 March 
1950 had a staff of 75,000 to accomplish its mission. Of this 


COLONEL EB. GRAY, TC, is Chief, Movements Division, Office of the 


Chief of Transportation. 
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number, 35,000 were military personnel, two-thirds of whom 
were in the United States and one-third overseas. Of the 
civilian employees, 30,000 were in the United States and the 
remainder were overseas. With the Navy’s assumption of re- 
sponsibility on 1 March for the technical operation of ocean- 
going vessels through the Military Sea Transport Service, 
13,000 of the Corps’ civilian personnel spaces in the Zone of 
Interior were transferred to that Department. Civilian per- 
sonnel spaces overseas to be transferred this summer will boost 
the total to approximately 17,000. 


As presently constituted, the Transportation Corps consists 
of four groups under the Chief of Transportation: (a) field 
installations such as ports of embarkation, repair shops, depots 
and schools; (b) operating divisions which handle movements, 
terminal operations and rail and highway transport; (c) ad- 
ministrative divisions concerned with personnel, planning, 
training and supply functions; and (d) the control divisions 
responsible for management, legal and fiscal matters. 


Major facilities of the Transportation Corps include the 
Ports of Embarkation at New York, San Francisco, Seattle 
and New Orleans. Army-owned railroad maintenance shops 
are located near Baltimore, Maryland, and Ogden, Utah. A 
major depot is at Marietta, Pennsylvania. On the West 
Coast, a transportation section of Sharpe Army General Depot 
is operated at Stockton, California. The Corps also conducts 
a Transportation Training School at Fort Eustis, Virginia. 

The port of embarkation is one of the vital installations 
in the transportation network. To the uninitiated, it may 
appear as nothing more than a collection of piers. Actually 
it is a complex facility encompassing diverse activities. Be- 
sides the port headquarters and the piers, a port includes 
supply warehouses, railroad classification yards, open storage 
areas, vehicle processing plants, staging areas for assembly 
and preparation of troops, training areas, a hospital, a small 
craft storage basin, isolated storage and loading facilities for 
ammunition and other dangerous cargo, and a bulk storage 
and pipeline network to handle petroleum products. In addi- 
tion there are repair facilities for maintenance of harbor 
craft, and a communication system for maintaining contact 
with ships at sea and shore-based installations. 

Basic to the orderly pattern of Transportation Corps activities 
is a functional system of movement control. In World War I no 
effective system of movement control existed. In the rush 
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to ship cargo to Europe, not only the Port of New York but the 
entire rail network leading into that city was jammed with 
loaded cars. Railroads were blocked as far west as Cleveland, 
Chicago and St. Louis. Rail equipment could be freed only 
by unloading contents of cars along the right-of-way. As a 
result, millions of dollars’ worth of vital equipment never 
reached its destination. This breakdown of transportation not 
only dissipated time, material and transportation effort; it also 
forced undesirable changes in combat plans. 

In World War II, procedures were instituted to insure that 
such conditions would not recur. A basically simple system 
of control points was set up, and holding and reconsignment 
points were designated for each port. These controls played 
a crucial role in regulating the flow to dockside. For during 
the height of wartime movements, failure of controls for even 
a few days could have the effect of glutting warehouse space, 
lighters and rail yards at port installations, requiring many 
weeks of lost time and waste motion before the tangle could 
be resolved. 


U. S. Maritime Commission Photo 


Railroads, trucks and ships make connections at the waterfront termi- 
nal in Weehawken, New Jersey. 
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Department of Defense Photo 


An air view of the New Orleans Port of Embarkation. In the fore- 
ground are Army base warehouses. 


An important cog in the Transportation Corps machinery 
insuring a smooth and coordinated control of the movement 
of personnel and materiel is the Movements Division of the 
Office, Chief of Transportation. The Chief of Transportation 
is the traffic manager for the Department of the Army and 
the Movements Division is his traffic management organiza- 
tion. Comparable to the general traffic department in a large 
industrial concern, its responsibilities are actually broader 
due to the volume of traffic handled and the broader scope of 
the Army’s world-wide transportation requirements. In official 
terminology, the Division’s purpose is “to outline policies, pro- 
cedures and organization . . . to insure maximum transporta- 
tion service . . . expeditious accomplishment of military move- 
ments, efficient employment of transportation services . . . and 
coordination of the various means of transportation.” Es- 
sentially, its two-fold role is to achieve minimum transportation 
costs and conserve available transportation, within the frame- 
work of the national transportation policy as set forth in Fed- 
eral statutes. 

The Division exercises jurisdiction over Army surface traffic 
requirements and performs certain similar functions for the 
Air Force. In conjunction with the Military Sea Transport 
Service and Terminal Operations and Installations Division, 
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it handles the movement of freight and passengers by com- 
mercial means within the United States and to oversea areas. 

Four well-defined movement control functions—inventorying, 
integrating, programming and administration—are performed. 
Such functions are concerned exclusively with the procurement 
and maximum use of shipping space, rather than the actual 
operation of the transport facilities. 

The Division, organized on functional lines, consists of an 
executive office, an administrative office, and four separate 
branches concerned with Passenger Traffic, General Traffic, 
Policy Procedures and Regulations, and Freight Traffic. 

The Passenger Traffic Branch arranges passenger and troop 
movements exceeding 14 persons in the Zone of Interior. 
Movements of 14 or fewer persons are handled by field trans- 
portation officers in the Zone of Interior without referring to 
the Passenger Traffic Branch. This arrangement is part of a 
formal agreement between the Department of Defense and the 
carriers under which the Department receives a percentage 
reduction from the regular passenger fares for certain group 
shipments of military passengers. 

The General Traffic Branch handles such matters as negotia- 
tion of rail switching agreements, demurrage agreements, 
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‘ Departuaent of Defense Photo 
Transportation Corps loading activities at the San Francisco Port of 
Embarkation keep supplies flowing overseas at a steady pace. 
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weight agreements, customs liaison with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, loss and damage claim prevention, analysis of cases in- 
volving either carrier or passenger claims, and supervision of 
the movement of household goods for Department of the Army 
and Air Force personnel. 


The Policy Procedure and Regulation Branch initiates and 
prepares regulations, interprets current regulations and pro- 
vides advice to field agencies on transportation regulations and 
instructions. 


The Freight Traffic Branch is concerned with selection of 
the most favorable shipping arrangements from existing rates, 
routes and regulations. It negotiates with carriers for more 
favorable transportation charges and services. The routing 
and rating of Army shipments of ten carloads or more are 
reviewed by this office. In this connection alone, the Branch 
receives hundreds of requests for rating and routing instruc- 
tions each week. After appropriate reference to one or more 
of the 20,000-odd tariffs on file to determine the best routes 
and lowest rates applicable, a permit is issued the would-be 
shipper prescribing the route and rate to be used. 


The bulk of Army freight moves over the railroads. Ship- 
ments are assigned in accordance with a system whereby each 
carrier within a defined region is assigned a quota which re- 
flects its proportion of mileage to the total mileage within 
that particular region. Rates and service being equal, ship- 
ments are divided among the carriers according to their estab- 
lished quotas. Except in emergencies, the lowest rate routes 
are invariably used. Motor truck carriers are used when such 
service is more advantageous and economical. 


Since the railroads do not provide tank cars, the Transporta- 
tion Corps provides its own. The Freight Traffic Branch 
supervises the operation of the Army-owned fleet of approxi- 
mately 3,000 tank cars. A large percentage of this capacity is 
devoted to support of the Air Force, and the Navy also makes 
use of these cars. The carrier using the Army tank cars collects 
the normal freight rate but must in turn pay the Government 
two cents per car-mile, loaded or empty, since it is unable to 
supply the vehicle. In reimbursements for the use of these 
cars, the Army realizes approximately $1,000,000 annually. 

Also under supervision of the Movements Division is the 
Central Military Land Traffic Office, the agency in which 
traffic management functions of commercial land transporta- 
tion are centralized. Among other activities, the Central 
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Military Land Traffic Office negotiates for freight rate charges, 
including negotiation of all fares and charges for land passenger 
traffic. It issues joint freight classification guides and negotiates 
weight and demurrage agreements. It handles loss and 
damage claims and also makes recommendations for the pre- 
vention of loss or damage. It clears shipments to ports of 
embarkation during war or an emergency. It arranges for 
the exchange of information on service-owned and leased equip- 
ment to insure maximum use. Besides developing joint regula- 
tions, technical manuals and shipping documents such as bills 
of lading and transit and demurrage certificates for joint service 
use, it maintains centralized statistical data on various aspects 
of land traffic management. These many functions of the 
Central Military Land Traffic Office are directed and adminis- 
tered for the Army Chief of Transportation by the Movements 
Division of the Corps. 

From the Office of the Chief of Transportation to the re- 
motest field installation, one paramount objective dominates 
operations—to deliver the pay load, whether it be per- 
sonnel or materiel of battle, by the most efficient, economical 
and timely means. 








iigadtenens of Defense Photo 
Troops disembark at Seattle in 1946. The Transportation Corps handled 
the surge of homeward-bound troops as part of its routine operations. 








ARE REMEDIAL READING 
CLINICS OVERSOLD ? 


By 
M. Rosert ALLEN 


In July 1949, the Army INrormaTiIon Dicest published an 
article entitled “They Read Faster and Know More,” by 
J. M. Hibbs, Educational Adviser and Supervisor of Remedial 
Reading Clinics, The Armored School, Fort Knox. That 
article described the theory, procedures and accomplishments 
of The Armored School Remedial Reading Course. In this 
issue, M. Robert Allen, PhD., Educational Adviser, The 
Quartermaster School, Fort Lee, presents his evaluation of 
remedial reading programs in the light of his experience. 


URING the ten-year period 1930 to 1940 more than 70 

serious studies of adult reading habits were made by 
schools, colleges, scientists, researchers and other qualified 
agencies and individuals. The results were convincing evidence 
that slow reading and difficulty in grasping what has been read 
are serious handicaps to an individual and to successful and 
efficient accomplishment of his task. 


Since the close of World War II the Army has found that 
many of its personnel, although of average or better than 
average intelligence and in some cases highly skilled technically, 
were seriously deficient in reading ability. These individuals, 
in consequence, were below their own ability in productive 
results because of the excessive time required to read and to 
comprehend instructions, training material, technical data and 
the like. Recognizing the inefficiency inherent in such a 
situation and accepting the common belief of qualified experts 
that reading ability can be improved, so-called remedial read- 
ing programs have been instituted in training commands and 
in service schools. A reading program with a different em- 
phasis has been in operation at The Quartermaster School, 
Fort Lee, Virginia, since 27 September 1948. 

The usual programs begin with tests to determine the in- 
dividual’s reading rate in number of words per minute, his 
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comprehension, and his general reading efficiency. In some 
schools, the Ophthalmograph*—a camera which photographs 
movements of the eyes in reading—is also used. From these 
tests the subject’s reading speed, his comprehension and the 
degree to which he uses his eyes efficiently are determined. 
On the basis of this data, the “remedial” program is under- 
taken using the Flashmeter and the Reading Rate Controller. 
The former flashes numbers, conventional signs or combinations 
of them for fractions of a second to train the eye in picking 
up printed characters with greater speed and accuracy. The 
Controller is a shutter which moves at an adjustable speed 
down the page, requiring the subject to speed up and keep 
ahead of the downcoming shutter; this also aids in overcoming 
the bad habit of continual re-reading. Exercises on these two 
devices cover twenty to thirty hours at the end of which the 
original tests are repeated to indicate the degree of increase in 
reading speed, comprehension and improvement in eye control. 

There can be no question that there will be some increase 
in reading speed in nearly every case where the program is 
completed but there is no agreement as to whether this is due 
to the reading exercises which the student has undertaken, to 
the mechanical devices which purport to show that reading 
ability is below par or simply to a more acute awareness of 
his shortcomings on the part of the individual and a motivat- 
ing desire to correct his weakness. 


But all of the current fervor for improving an individual’s 
reading ability as a first step to increasing his learning has 
inevitably led to certain doubtful premises and vulnerable 
conclusions. The whole idea is sufficiently new yet sufficiently 
practical, in theory at least, to justify comprehensive analysis 
aimed at clarifying some of the popular misconceptions. The 
term “remedial,” for example, implies correction of an un- 
satisfactory condition. That in turn presupposes a careful 
diagnosis of the individual, a determination of his weaknesses 
and their causes and treatment to fit his particular needs. 


Many programs in vogue today give the same mechanical 
diagnosis to all persons—and prescribe the same mechanical 
exercises as the remedy. The fact that two individuals -read 
at the same subnormal rate of speed is no certain proof that 
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* Photographs of mechanical devices used in the remedial reading pro- 
gram are shown on p. 54, ARMY INFORMATION Dicest, July 1949. 
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they suffer from the same handicap. Identical readings on the 
same mechanical device might show widely divergent results 
when compounded with the physical, mental and emotional 
characteristics of the individuals involved. Similarly a person 
with a good high school education might score well in speed 
of reading and in understanding a newspaper story. But let 
him read the same words used in a technical article or a phil- 
osophical discourse and his rate of speed or grasp of content 
or both may show a marked decrease. A mere calculation of 
the words-per-minute reading speed of an individual cannot 
therefore be accepted as an accurate gauge of reading ability 
nor does it prove that slowness of comprehension is solely due 
to slowness in reading. 

The mechanical devices in common use cannot alone deter- 
mine the facts of low reading speed. Until the cause is care- 
fully and accurately determined, sound and effective remedial 
measures cannot be applied. The handicap of slow reading 
may be lessened by adoption of better eye movements and by 
training in concentration, automatic recognition and proper 
grouping of words and phrases. But unless slow reading is 
due solely to careless reading habits, more searching determina- 
tion of the cause is fundamental. 

This the average reading clinic or reading laboratory, or 
whatever it may be called, is not equipped to do. It does 
not have the highly technical equipment required. Even more, 
it does not have the professionally trained personnel. In 
many cases, personnel available are able to do little more 
than operate the various machines and read the results. But 
they cannot evaluate those results nor determine the reasons 
for them. To call such a program remedial or to describe the 
place where it is given as a clinic is indeed a misnomer. In 
addition, since the Army service school is faced with a limit- 
ing time factor, one must think in terms of group instruction 
for general improvement rather than in terms of individual 
remedial treatment. 

There is another facet which must also be closely examined. 
Does increased reading speed of itself guarantee greater learn- 
ing power? To be sure, the faster one reads the more he is 
apt to read. And the more he reads, the more information is 
apt to stick. But is that learning—or even reading—in the 
proper sense of the term? Is it not, rather, a race against time 
over a series of hurdles of printed characters? 
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The purpose of reading is to learn—whether the subject 
be technical information, the orders of a commander or the 
results of yesterday’s baseball games. The process of learn- 
ing by reading is more than the recognition of the printed 
word and the retention of an imprint of it on the brain. These 
fundamental processes must automatically and simultaneously 
be supplemented by the other mental processes of visualiz- 
ing, analyzing, evaluating and summarizing to the extent that 
the entire thought can be perceived by the intellect and not 
merely the jigsaw assembly of words which are used to express 
it. One officer, for example, may read an intelligence report 
on a certain area of operations but, seeing nothing except 
printed words, he later is unable to recognize landmarks in 
the area or recall their significance. Another officer reading 
the same report so absorbs the thought as well as the words 
that the area is immediately recognizable when he comes upon 
it. Regardless of relative speed, the first officer reads, the 
second one learns. 


It is not the contention in any way that reading programs 
are valueless. Ample evidence to the contrary, including that 
from individuals whose reading has been speeded up, refutes 
any such idea. The course at The Quartermaster School, while 
endeavoring to increase the reader’s speed, emphasizes the 
development of fundamental reading techniques for each type 
of reading problem. This last factor is far more important to 
good staff work, for example, than speed. Flexibility in read- 
ing habits is the real essential—flexibility to permit the reader 
to adapt himself to the reading problem, to the author’s style 
and vocabulary, to the complexity of the subject, to the fullest 
possible understanding of the entire thought rather than to 
separate parts of it. Speed, for its own sake, must be counted 
as secondary. 


Reading exercises are no doubt of real aid to many people 
in getting the printed word more firmly and more clearly im- 
pressed on the mind. Reading exercises are equally valuable 
to the person who has fallen into slovenly reading habits and 
makes a serious effort to overcome them. But to call them 
remedial, with nothing more than mechanical computations as 
a diagnosis of the weakness to be remedied, or to imply that 
poor qualities of understanding and comprehension are im- 
proved mechanically by an increased word-per-minute read- 
ing speed on recreational material does not appear to be a 
tenable conclusion. 








“TIME FOR DEFENSE” -- | 
RADIO’S UNIFIED SHOW 


By 
CAPTAIN JAMES J. ALTIERI 


EING shot from airplane ejection seats, searching with 

deep sea divers for ships sunk during the Revolutionary 
War and crashing across country in roaring tank charges are | 
routine assignments to the reporters who record their ex- 
periences for “Time For Defense”—the Department of Defense 
weekly broadcast over the ABC Network. In this all-service 
presentation, Army reporters document Air Force achievements | 
and Air Force commentators narrate Naval accomplishments, | 
exemplifying unification in action. 

Freshly alive with novel ideas in telling the story of the | 
Armed Forces’ peacetime responsibilities and roles, the pro- 
gram is a happy departure from the usual stereotyped docu- 
mentary. “Time For Defense” entertains as well as informs. 
About two-fifths of the half-hour program is taken up by the 
commentary, and the remainder is devoted to music. 

Highlights of the program are unique recorded documenta- 
ries bringing to the radio audience, often for the first time on 
the air, actual reports of scientific research developments and 
new weapons—within the realm of releasable facts—and 
modern methods of combat training. Musically the program 
features the United States Air Force Symphony Orchestra, the 
Armed Forces Mixed Chorus, consisting of the Singing Ser- 
geants and Wacs, Waves, Wafs and woman Marines, along with 
service and guest soloists. A two-minute commentary is given 
by a high official of the Department of Defense. 





The reporters who narrate and conduct the on-the-spot in- 
terviews are Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel relating their actual experiences. Talented in radio 
and public relations work, they are especially qualified to 





CAPTAIN JAMES J. ALTIERI, Inf.. USAR, was a member of the Radio 
and Television Branch, Office of Public Information, Department of 
Defense. 
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handle any type of reporting mission, however hazardous or 
unusual. On the opening program the audience heard a para- 
trooper reporter give his reactions to a parachute descent. 
Carrying a 12-pound tape-recorder strapped to his waist, he 
described the entire operation from the time he bailed out 
until he hit the ground. A Marine Corps lieutenant recently 
described a helicopter rescue while dangling from the end of 
a cable after being lifted by the helicopter from the Potomac. 

Another reporter, a Navy ensign, went aloft with a tape 
recorder in a drone plane operated by remote control from an- 
other Navy plane at the Philadelphia Naval Base. The pilot- 
less drone with its lone passenger aboard was flown miles out 
from the base. From an altitude of 15,000 feet the drone went 
into a vertical power dive that ended a shallow thousand feet 
above the ground. The ensign’s experience is typical of the 
extremes these reporters will reach to get the job accomplished. 

The same reporter has been shot from an ejection seat 
used to explode pilots free of their high-speed jet fighters. 
He has ridden the Air Force rocket-propelled crash sled used 








Department of Defense Photo 

A Marine Corps lieutenant swings high above the Potomac River while 

describing a helicopter rescue operation for the “Time For Defense” 
program. A light-weight tape recorder is strapped to his chest. 
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to determine the decelerative force the human body can safely 
withstand, and he has flown in a jet plane alongside a guided 
missile that was launched from a submarine. 

“Although my job may sound like that of a stunt man, ac- 
tually it isn’t,” one of the defense reporters points out. “The 
things I do are routine jobs for some one else. I only step 
into the job long enough to give a first-hand report—the best 
way to do it.” 

In addition to thrilling first-hand accounts of new develop- 
ments in warfare, the documentary frequently presents features 
conspicuous for their imaginative variety and human interest. 
Captain Robert Cranston, U. S. Army, recorded the reactions 
of a warrant officer’s family on learning that their son was 
coming home for Christmas for the first time in eight years. 
The warrant officer, wounded in battle, was a patient at the 
Walter Reed Hospital in Washington. Without the warrant 
officer knowing it, Captain Cranston flew to his home town in 
Ohio and broke the news to his family, getting their elated, 
unrehearsed reactions on the tape recorder. Later, on the 
pre-Christmas program, the recording of the family interview 
was played for the amazed warrant officer. 

Another human interest broadcast concerned a nine-year-old 
infantile paralysis victim who was befriended and helped to 
recovery by Air Force personnel of McAndrew Air Force Base, 
Newfoundland. Two Air Force sergeants noticed the child on 
crutches leaning against the wall of the base chapel and de- 
cided to do something to help her. After talking it over with 
the base chaplain, they organized a fund-raising campaign 
whose watchword was “Help Marian Help Herself.” The cam- 
paign spread swiftly and soon Marian was on her way to the 
National Infantile Paralysis Hospital at Warm Springs, Georgia. 
Both Marian and the chaplain appeared on “Time For Defense” 
to tell the story of her recovery. 

All services are represented at the weekly planning meeting, 
presided over by Charles E. Dillon, Chief of the Radio and 
Television Branch, Office of Public Information, Department 
of Defense. Many program ideas come from alert field public 
information officers who write in their suggestions through their 
respective public information divisions. In calling for con- 
tributed program ideas, Major General Floyd L. Parks, Chief 
of Information, Department of the Army, declared: “Public 
information officers should be on the alert for ideas or late 
developments and accomplishments that would be suitable for 
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radio presentation. By informing my division you will make 
it possible for us to develop these ideas inte programs. Record- 
ings of interviews and dramatizations will be made on the 
spot at any installation by tape recorder.” 

After a thorough evaluation of all program ideas, those with 
most merit are selected. Then begins an exhaustive analysis 
of production problems involved in presenting the programs. 
The show is written, produced and directed by veteran radio 
personnel who participated in Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps productions before the various radio branches 
were consolidated into one office. 

“Time For Defense” is unification’s looking glass, reflecting 
to the American people all that the Armed Forces are doing 
as a unified team to safeguard our national security. The 
show, heard each Tuesday at 10 PM, EST, over the ABC Net- 
work, performs the vital job of keeping the American public 
informed on the progress of their Armed Forces. Thanks to 
the reporters who volunteer for their sometimes hazardous 
assignments, the story of America’s military might, the latest 
technological achievements in modern warfare, and heartwarm- 
ing stories about the men who serve in the Armed Forces are 
made known in virtually every home in the land. 
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Départrient of Defense Photo 

Aboard the French aircraft carrier Dixmude at Norfolk, Virginia, a 
defense reporter describes the transfer of the first carrier fighter planes 
to France under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 








THE STATE OF OUR 


NATION’S 


DEFENSE 


An extract summary of the Semiannual Report of the Secretary 
of Defense for the period 1 July to 31 December 1949 


The Department of Defense devoted 
itself during the second half of 1949 
to consolidating the military position of 
the United States, to promoting cioser 
teamwork among our land, sea and air 
forces, to developing a common defense 
with friendly nations, and to the real- 
ization of the principles of national 
security established by the American 
people through their elected representa- 
tives, the President and the Congress. 

During this period our Armed Forces 


were getting into condition. Fat was 
transformed into muscle. Waste was 
eliminated. Manpower was _ conserved 


and activities not strictly necessary for 
national defense were abolished. By the 
end of the year our Armed Forces were 
better prepared to perform their speci- 
fied tasks. ... 

From the standpoint of national se- 
curity, the most significant event in 
the period was the announcement by the 
President on 23 September 1949 that an 
atomic explosion had occurred in the 
Soviet Union. The implications of this 
historic announcement which told of the 
end of our monopoly of atomic power 
are grave. Those of us responsible for 
the defense of this Nation recognize our 
responsibilities under the changed con- 
ditions. 

We have given the most serious heed 
to the consequences of this develop- 
ment. We knew that the end of atomic 
secrecy was rapidly approaching but it 
is only frank to say that this event 
came earlier than expected. We have 
had to revise our timetable for improv- 
ing our defenses. 

Our plans had taken into account the 
probability that the Soviet Union would 
in the near future possess the knowledge 
and the means with which to produce 
atomic weapons. These plans required 


no basic changes but our preparations 
to meet a possible attack have been 
accelerated. Most of these preparations 
cannot be disclosed but the 50 million 
dollars that is being used to start the 
erection of a radar screen against hostile 
aircraft is a significant step in_ this 
accelerated program. .. . 

Leadership in the field of atomic 
science is vital to our national se- 
curity. . . . Until an international sys. 
tem which will guarantee security to 
free peoples of all nations is devised, 
we must be prepared to protect our- 
selves and our partners in peace. We 
must have men, weapons and_ plans 
ready for action and must adjust them 
constantly to changing conditions. We 
must have allies able, as well as willing, 
to defend themselves against aggression. 
We must marshal our moral, economic 
and military strength to furnish leader- 
ship to those free nations which look 
to us for inspiration and help. Free- 
dom and peace in the world today de- 
pend on the strength of United States. 


Strength of Our Armed Forces 


The joint endeavor to weld the Army, 
Navy and Air Force into a closely co- 
ordinated combat team made substan- 
tial progress. At the close of the year 
our Armed Forces consisted of 1,551, 
000 officers and enlisted men. They con- 
stitute a formidable force. Their strength 
does not lie in numbers alone but is 
equally dependent on the degree of 
integration between combat forces and 
strategic plans, on the teamwork exist 
ing among the three services, on_ the 
weapons and equipment available, on 
the state of readiness of our allies and 
on many similar factors. 

In general, the last six months of 
1949 brought an increase in the combat 
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effectiveness of our Armed Forces. The 
activities of all the reserves were more 
closely coordinated with strategic plans, 
thereby making adjustments to new 
budget ceilings possible without the im- 
pairment of our defenses. 


In the field of weapons and equip- 
ment we have continued to draw ex- 
tensively on the scientific, inventive and 
productive capacity of our country to 
raise the fighting power of our Armed 
Forces. The Research and Development 
Board is coordinating approximately 
13,000 specific research projects into an 
integrated program, involving expendi- 
tures of about half a billion dollars a 
year. New weapons may mean the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat in 
war, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the United States is retain- 
ing its supremacy in this field. 

The arms and equipment of our 
Armed Forces have been and will con- 
tinue to be maintained at the highest 
possible level consistent with strategic 
plans and available funds. The 
Armed Forces as of 31 December 1949 
had more than 36,000 military airplanes. 


More than 5400 additional airplanes 
are being manufactured or procured 
from funds already authorized. The 


funds recommended by the President 
for fiscal year 1951 will provide 2200 
additional new airplanes. The Armed 
Forces had more than 11,000 fighter air- 
planes, including 2000 jets, at the year’s 
end. More than half of these have been 
built since the end of World War II. 
In the field of shipbuilding. a sub- 
stantial number of prototypes, conver- 
sions and new units are under way 
from prior years’ authority. Shipbuild- 
ing expenditures will approximate 300 
million dollars in the current fiscal year. 
Increased emphasis has been placed on 


antisubmarine warfare equipment and 
techniques. Continued attention is be- 
ing given to modern antiaircraft wea- 


pons, tanks and other combat vehicles, 
ammunition and fire-control equipment. 
Substantial sums are being devoted to 
electronic and radar equipment and to 
guided missiles, rockets, bombs and 
radiological equipment. The _ replace- 
ment programs for commercial and tac- 
tical vehicles have been increased over 
the previous year. All of these pro- 
grams will increase the readiness of our 
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military forces by providing modern 
equipment and, at the same time, will 
preserve and broaden our bases for in- 
dustrial mobilization. 


Unification and Economy 


The amendment of the National Se- 
curity Act in August 1949 made possible 
the development of a closely integrated 
military team. Greater economy and 
efficiency throughout the Department of 
Defense were the result... . 
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Mere numbers of men and ships 
and guns have never provided 
security. Balanced forces for spe- 
cific objectives are the factors that 
count. 
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The economy program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense aims at achieving a 
maximum of national security at a 
minimum cost. Our watchword is and 
must be economy in every activity—with 
the size of our establishment on a stable 
basis, subject to such increases or de- 
creases as the international situation 
may warrant. 

Our overall program, prepared in con- 
sonance with the funds available, em- 
braces not only savings but also reduc- 
tions in line with the budgetary ceil- 
ing of 13 billion dollars established for 
fiscal year 1951. In addition, we have 
absorbed major costs, not included in 
the President’s budget, to the amount of 
257 million dollars. As a result of in- 
tensive study and reprogramming, we ex- 
pect to use approximately 13 billion 
dollars of new obligational authority 
during fiscal year 1950, or 1.2 billion 
dollars less than that proposed in the 
President’s 1950 budget. . 

Substantial decreases in expenditures 
were made possible by the dismissal 
of more than 145,000 civilian employees 
by the end of the year and the closing 
or reduction in status of 51 military 
installations surplus to our peacetime 
needs. The annual rate of savings from 
the reduction of pay-roll and _house- 
keeping costs of these employees will 
be well in excess of half a billion dol- 
lars. The savings directly realizable in 
fiscal year 1950 are less than this amount 
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because most of the reductions apply 
for only a portion of the year and be- 
cause of accrued annual leave vayments. 

Reductions in military personnel costs 
involve such items as the decrease in 
military personnel primarily through the 
gradual release in this fiscal year of one- 
year enlistees, lower cost of subsistence 
and clothing, the extension of monetary 
clothing allowances to all Departments 
in lieu of clothing issues in kind, and 
reduction of unnecessary travel and 
transportation through closer control. 


The 257 million dollars of increased 
costs, which were not provided for in 
the President’s budget, and which we 
absorbed, include such items as an in- 
crease in civilian personnel costs re- 
sulting from the Classification Act of 
1949 and Wage Board actions, higher 
freight and passenger rates, the cost’ of 
operating the Berlin Airlift in July and 
August and its deactivation, one-time 
inactivation costs of installations and 
ships, and the cost of an additional 
classified project. 


Further ways to achieve economy and 
efficiency throughout the Department of 
Defense are being explored. Manage- 
ment studies are under way in regard to 
training requirements, supply and _ per- 
sonnel management, administrative 
organization, communications, transpor- 
tation, facilities, and research and de- 
velopment. . . . As a result of these 
studies of our requirements and our 
methods of doing business, substantial 
savings will be achieved, and combat 
effectiveness will be increased. 

The year 1949 closed with the United 
States in possession of armed forces 
sufficient for defense and at the same 
time within the ability of our economy 
to support. 


Industrial Preparedness 


Considerable progress was made in 
pianning for industrial mobilization. An 
interim priorities and allocations sys- 
tem was developed to meet military 
needs and facilitate industrial conver- 
sion in the first stages of an emergency, 
pending the creation of a civilian con- 
trol agency. Special attention was paid 
to combat items which are expected to 
present difficult production problems. 
Acquisitions under the industrial plant 
and equipment reserve programs to pro- 
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vide facilities for essential war pro. 
duction in the event of need were 
virtually completed. 

Our stock piles of strategic and crit. 
ical materials have been increasing, but 
substantial additions still remain to be 
made. The total value of all materials 
in the stock pile on 31 December 1949, 
plus materials scheduled for delivery, 
was 1.6 billion dollars, or 41.5 per cent | 


of the total planned objectives. \ 


National Security and Foreign Policy 


Among the chief events contributing 
to the security of the United States 
during the last six months of 1949 were 
the ratification of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the adoption of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program. These ac. 
tions represented substantial strides to. 
ward greater national security and world 
peace. 


The Department of Defense, in close 
cooperation with the State Department, 
actively participated in the establish 
ment of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, in which the Secretary of 
Defense serves as chairman of the De. 
fense Committee and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as Chairman 
of the Military Committee. These com 
mittees held two meetings during the 
six months covered by this report, one 
in Washington in October and another 
in Paris in December. At the Washing. 
ton meeting the completion of the or 
ganizational structure and the develop: 
ment of a strategic concept were made 
matters of utmost urgency. Out of the 
Paris meeting evolved the final plans for 
the integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area. 


Our forces in oversea areas, whether 
in Europe, the Mediterranean or the 
Far East, are there as instruments of 
national policy to keep the peace. This 
policy has also been aided by the Ber. 


lin Airlift, the implementation of the | 


North Atlantic Treaty, the Mutual De 
fense Assistance Program, the dispatch 
of the United Nations’ military observers 
to troubled areas all over the world, 
and of military missions to Greece and 
Turkey. These enterprises, and many 
others, are contributions to world se 
curity in keeping with the fundamental 
principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 
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Mutual Defense 


The North Atlantic Treaty recognized 
the common security interests of all the 
nations in the North Atlantic com- 
munity and made the United States 
an active partner in the continuous 
effort to protect this vast area against 
aggression. By force of circumstances, 
the security of the United States has be- 
come indivisible with the security of 
the European signatories of the treaty. 








hb 


It is an inescapable fact that 
peace can be preserved only by 
letting a potential aggressor know 
what he would risk by starting 
hostilities. The United States is 
not and cannot be an armed camp, 
but our armed services, ever more 
efficient and effective, constitute a 
military force which even the most 
reckless aggressor would hesitate 
to challenge. 








* 





The initiation of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program constitutes a major 
step forward in the development of the 
national security policy of the United 
States. The program for fiscal year 
1950 thus represents the beginning of 
joint efforts by the United States and 
her North Atlantic partners to achieve 
an adequate defensive military posture. 
If our allies are to be able to con- 
tribute their share to the integrated 
defense of the entire area as assigned 
to them by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Council and Defense Committee, they 
must, in view of their present weakened 
condition, receive at least initial assist- 
ance from the United States. The treaty 
partners will contribute what they can 
to their allies in order to enable each 
other jointly to deter and, if necessary, 
to resist any possible armed aggression 
in the North Atlantic area. The Depart- 
ment of Defense continues to be firmly 
convinced of the necessity for mutual 
defense assistance, so that all the treaty 
nations can play their part in defend- 
ing themselves against aggression and 
in keeping the peace of the world. 

In addition to its work on the North 
Atlantic assistance program, the Depart- 
ment of Defense continued to give vital 


assistance to Greece and Turkey. By 
the end of 1949, Greek forces had over- 
come all organized guerrilla resistance 
to the duly constituted government. In 
Turkey a program of training and 
modernization of equipment was car- 
ried out, resulting in a steady increase 
in the effectiveness of the Turkish 
armed forces. The drain on the Turkish 
economy has been correspondingly les- 
sened as the modernization of the Turk- 
ish armed forces permitted a reduction 
of their numerical strength. Our mili- 
tary missions previously established in 
Iran, Korea and the Philippines con- 
tinued their work during the last six 
months of 1949, assisting these countries 
to train, develop and equip their armed 
forces. 


Berlin Airlift 


Another demonstration of how mili- 
tary power can be a power for peace 
was provided by the unparalleled joint 
supply operation of the Armed Forces 
in support of Berlin. On 30 September 
1949, the Berlin Airlift was officially 
terminated after supplying 2,500,000 
people during 462 days of isolation 
caused by the Russian blockade. United 
States and British planes made a total 
of 276,211 flights and transported 2,322.,- 
242 tons of food, fuel and other neces- 
sities during this period. 

Besides being a technological triumph 
that advanced the science of air cargo 
transportation many years, this highly 
efficient operation stands as conclusive 
proof of the ability of every segment 
of a free people to work as a team 
when a critical need arises. America 
can well be proud of this unified and 
combined effort on the part of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force which stands 
as the greatest air transportation feat 
in the history of the world. 


Unification 


Peace through strength is the goal of 
American policy. Our _ responsibilities 
to ourselves and to the civilized world 
presuppose adequate military strength 
and the economic health capable of 
supporting this strength. They require 
a state of military preparedness large 
enough to protect America from foresee- 
able dangers and at the same time not 
so costly as to jeopardize our national 
solvency. The achievement of this deli- 
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cate balance was the major objective of 
the Department of Defense during the 
last six months of 1949. 

Honest men differ as to the extent 
of unification which security requires, 
but none can ignore the fact that the 
safety of the Nation no longer lies in 
the skill and valor of individual arms 
individually engaged, but has become 
dependent on its combined arms jointly 
engaged. Consequently, any unification 
measure is desirable which enables the 
Army, Navy and Air Force to carry out 
their assigned roles and missions in 
this joint enterprise more effectively. 
This criterion has determined and will 
determine our decisions. .. . 








bt 
There will always be honest 
differences among _ professional 


military men as to the details of 
the missions of the three services 
and the funds required for the 
successful performance of these 
assignments, but these differences 
will be decided in the future, as 
in the past, on the basis of what 
will give us the most security at 
the least expense. 











* 
Unified direction and control were 
promoted by changing the National 


Military Establishment into an Execu- 
tive Department—the Department of De- 
fense. Whereas the original Act made 
the Secretary responsible for establish- 
ing “general policies and programs” 
and for exercising “general direction, 
authority and control,” the amended Act 
gave the Secretary clear responsibility 
for “direction, authority and_ control 
over the Department of Defense.” The 
Departments of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force lost their status as Executive 
Departments and became separate mili- 
tary Departments within the Department 
of Defense. .. . 

The greater authority vested in the 
Secretary, plus the provision for delegat- 
ing that authority to his staff agencies, 
has resulted in greater control being 
exercised over the affairs of the military 
Departments. While the advice and 
counsel of the military Departments are 
sought on all matters, the new provi- 
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sions make possible the resolution of 
these matters without the delays pre. 
viously experienced. The use of boards 
and committees in a supervisory capacity 
has been discouraged, and emphasis has 
been placed on the responsibility of 
staff agencies, with boards and com. 


mittees serving primarily in an ad: 
visory capacity. 
The dissolution of obsolete boards 


and committees is a continuous project. 
From 1 April to 31 December 1949, 209 
boards and committees were dissolved 
and 16 were established. 


The creation on 10 August 1949 of 
the Department of Defense Management 
Committee centralized the function of 
achieving reductions in expenditures 
throughout the Department of Defense 
consistent with maintaining military 
effectiveness. The Committee on Facili- 
ties and Services of the Munitions Board, 
which had responsibility for consolidat- 
ing overlapping activities and eliminat- 
ing duplication, was subsequently dis 
solved. 

Four formerly semiautonomous groups 
were brought under the direction of 
staff agencies of the Secretary of De 
fense during the last half of 1949. The 
Armed Services Board of Contract Ap- 
peals and the Armed Forces Explosives 
Safety Board were transferred to the 
Munitions Board. The Armed Forces 
Information and Education Division was 
placed under the Personnel Policy 
Board and the Armed Forces Informa 
tion School under the joint direction 
of the Personnel Policy Board and the 
Office of Public Information. 


Other noteworthy organizational de: 
velopments during this period included: 
the establishment of the Armed Forces 
Chaplains Board; the creation of a Civil 
Defense Liaison Group to handle the 
military aspects of civil defense; the 
creation of the Office of Director of 
Communications-Electronics in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; and the change in the 
name of the War Council to the Armed 
Forces Policy Council and the inclusion 
in its membership of the Deputy Sec 
retary of Defense and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The final transfer order establishing 
the Air Force as a separate military 
Department was signed by the Secretary 
of Defense on 22 July 1949. This com 
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pleted a two-year task, involving the 
complicated transfer of functions, per- 
sonnel, property and records from the 
Army in order to establish an Air Force 
on a legal and administrative basis com- 
parable to that of the Army and the 
Navy. In this process, the objective of 
preventing duplication and overlapping 
was constantly kept in mind. With the 
activities of all services established on 
a comparable basis, unification and co- 
ordination are proceeding more readily. 

On 3 March 1949 responsibility for 
leadership in civil defense planning was 
transferred from the Department of 
Defense to the National Security Re- 
sources Board. Any plan for civil de- 
fense, however, will require continued 
close cooperation between civil and 
military organizations. The position of 
Assistant for Civil Defense Liaison was 
created in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense to facilitate this cooperation. 
The Assistant and his small staff of 
civil defense experts have the responsi- 
bility for full coordination of civil de- 
fense matters within the Department 
of Defense, for establishing effective 
liaison in this field with outside agen- 
cies, and for providing a central source 
of technical advice, information and 
assistance on civil defense questions 
within the Department. 

The Secretary of Defense on 20 May 
1949 established a Civilian Components 
Policy Board to develop and coordinate 
policies and programs for and to exer- 
cise supervision over the activities of 
the military Departments relating to 
National Guard and Reserve forces, in- 
cluding organization, training, equip- 
ment and facilities. The Board’s aim 
is to bring about uniformity in policy 
jor all civilian components. The Board 
will initiate and coordinate plans which, 
when approved, will be made operative 
by the Secretaries of the three Depart- 
ments. It will see that all policies, 
plans and programs for civilian com- 


ponents, as promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, will concur with 
strategic plans, roles’ and missions 


agreed upon by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and that all plans represent a joint 
enterprise of the civilian components 
and the regular establishment, working 
together in a composite policy group. 
The Board is promoting joint utiliza- 
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tion of training facilities, both Federal 
and State, by all civilian components 
to achieve maximum economy and is 
seeking to provide adequate facilities 
where they are needed. It is also study- 
ing ways and means of improving the 
enlisted strength of the National Guard 
and Reserve forces; the integration of 
the civilian components program with 
Selective Service to obtain best results 
in time of emergency; uniform train- 
ing, pay and promotion, and numerous 
other problems. 

The Board made final recommenda- 
tion on many items of legislation, the 
most important of which included the 
National Defense Facilities Act, pro- 
viding for the expansion of training 
facilities, and the ROTC bill, extend- 
ing the Holloway plan of the Navy to 
the Army and the Air Force. 

To bring about the closest possible 
cooperation between the regular forces 
and the National Guard and Reserve 
forces, the Secretary of Defense directed 
on 19 December 1949 that to the full- 
est practical extent each regular officer 
should, at some appropriate time in his 
career, serve a tour of duty with the 
civilian components. 

A valuable contribution to the cause 
of unification was made during the last 
half of 1949 by the Service Academy 
Board, composed of six eminent edu- 
cators and one _ high-ranking member 
from each of the three military services, 
who made a comprehensive study of our 
system of military education. In its 
report, completed on 21 December 1949, 
the Board recommended that the two 
existing service Academies be main- 
tained; that an Air Force Academy be 
established which will parallel the exist- 
ing Academies of the other two serv- 
ices; that the Military and Naval Acade- 
mies assist the Air Force in establishing 
its Academy by the voluntary transfer 
of Cadets and Midshipmen; that the 
program of all three Academies be of 
four-year duration, undergraduate in 
character and leading to a_ baccalau- 
reate degree; and that in time of peace 
not fewer than 50 per cent of the 
planned annual procurement of regular 
officers from each service be Academy 
graduates, but that at all times opportu- 
nities for non-Academy graduates to be- 
come regular officers be available. 
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Savings and Reductions 


It is mandatory that we effect savings 
in the Department of Defense, first, be- 
cause of the urgent necessity of main- 
taining a healthy national economy; 
and, second, in order to assure that 
money which would otherwise go into 
excessive overhead and waste can be 
used to increase our combat effectiveness. 
Savings are important in and of them- 
selves because each dollar that we re- 
frain from spending means a healthier 
national economy; but savings are 
equally important as a source of money 
with which we can buy more planes, 
more tanks and more ships. 

As of the close of the period covered 
by this report, the Army had 4400 more 
men in combat units than it had in 
such units on 1 July 1949. This in- 
crease in combat effectiveness was made 
possible by savings in the use of un- 
due numbers of personnel for admini- 
strative and overhead purposes. This 
4400 increase in the number of men in 
combat units is even more striking when 
it is borne in mind that the total num- 
ber of men in the Army decreased by 
almost 20,000 men during this period. 


Overall, the readiness of the Navy 
has been improved and the active fleet 
is “ready to go.” It is manned at 67 
per cent of wartime strength with highly 
trained personnel who seek to make a 
career of the Navy. This represents a 
substantial improvement over the situa- 
tion 18 months ago when a larger active 
fleet in number of men and ships was 
manned at only 61 per cent of wartime 
strength, with many of the ships-~either 
immobilized or in a reduced operational 
status because of heavy turn-over of 
personnel and a serious unbalance in 
the skills and occupations represented. 

In the case of the Air Force it is 
worth noting that on 1 January 1948 
the Finletter Commission recommended 
70 groups manned by 401,000 men. On 
that date the report also noted that the 
Air Force stood at 337,000 men for 55 
programmed groups. However, due to 
requirements for the radar screen, in- 
creased functions taken over from the 
Army, and organizational changes in 
our bomber groups, 502,000 men would 
be needed today for the 70-group con- 
cept or its equivalent. The requirement 


for an authorized strength of 502,000 
men was recognized by the Congress y 
the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

In our Air Force of today and ag 
planned for 1951, we have 416,000 men 
manning 48 groups, but due to _ the 
organizational changes these 48 group 
according to Air Force estimates, a 
equivalent to 52144 groups of the si 
envisaged in the previous concept of th 
70-group program. 

With respect to our overall economy! 
program I have stated on a number of 
occasions that, within a year after th 
amendments to the Unification Act, 
expect to be effecting savings at the ra 
of one billion dollars a year. The targe 
date is 10 August 1950. With more tha 
seven months remaining, I am glad to 
be able to report that we are already 
three-quarters of the way to our ob 
jective. ... 








yo oa wares 


Throughout all that we have 
done, one principle has been para- 
mount—that our first job is na- 
tional security. Security comes 
first, economy second. 


* 








We have in process of study or im 
plementation many other items whi 
will yield substantial savings in future 
years. Among these items may be ent 
merated the following: the consolidatio 
of ocean-going shipping; the results ol 
our cataloging project; savings in th 
medical field in addition to those an 
nounced 1 February concerning gene 
hospitals; further streamlining of th 
supply systems of the Department ¢ 
Defense; further savings in the field 
land transportation, including improve 
traffic management, and further saving 
in the operation of the consolidate 
Military Air Transport Service; furthef 
savings through more effective utiliz 
tion of military and civilian personne 
savings from improved joint utilizatio 
of research and technical facilities; sa¥ 
ings through library consolidations; fut 
ther savings in the communication 
field; and major savings that should 
sult from work now under way in traif 
ing and educational programs. 








